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CONCERNING CAMP— 


os) 


Some Philosophical Pointers 


By 


JAY B. NASH 
Professor of Education, New York University 


whether there is any philosophy of camping 

apart from a philosophy of education or 
apart from a philosophy of life. However, 
there are certain things that camping more 
than any other institution or organization 
within the community can more effectively con- 
tribute to the philosophy of living. There are 
two things which I think a camp can contribute 
even infinitely better than the school, the home, 
or any of the in-town character-building or 
recreational institutions. These things have to 
do with (1) stirring anew the eternal why and 
how, and (2) giving the child experiences of 
living in a democratic society. Let us look at 
these two particular contributions: 


(1) Stirring Anew the Eternal Why and 
How. The camp situation is an ideal one to 
give the child renewed opportunities to ask 
himself ‘““Why?” and to satisfy his internal urge 
of “‘How does this work, and how is this done?”’ 
This becomes in reality the main function of 
education—lighting fires of curiosity which will 
never go out in the souls of children. This as- 
sures the individual of interesting, stirring, driv- 
ing interests for life. It is this eternal quest for 
new experiences that flew Byrd to the North 
and South Poles; it rode with Lindbergh across 
the Atlantic; it rode with Amelia Earhart on 
that last flight on the Pacific. It is this eternal 
question mark that is close beside every scien- 
tist bent on discovery, every pioneer, every in- 
ventor. It is the response to eternal urge which 
has regulatively pulled man up by his boot 
straps to his place of dominance in the world. 


|" would be very gravely questioned as to 


Off and on through the ages men have seen 
things happen and said Why? and they began 
to pursue the answer. One saw a lid going up 
and down over a boiling teakettle; one saw a 
great chandelier going back and forth in 
rhythmic motion in a cathedral; another saw 
an apple drop from a tree; and another picked 
up a piece of glass and saw that his hand was 
iiagnified. The difference between these men 
ind other men who saw is that they asked 


why. One of these men worked out the law of 
the steam engine, another gave us the law of 
the pendulum, another the law of gravity, and 
another gave us the compound microscope. 


The camp offers an ideal situation for plac- 
ing boys and girls in the presence of situations 
which may possibly cause them to ask Why. 
Where are some of these situations: 


Science and Nature Explorations: One of the 
places where many opportunities will present 
themselves is in connection with the science of 
the out-of-doors. Science textbooks only talk 
about science. The science which people are 
interested in is all out there beyond the win- 
dow. There are the stars—What makes some 
twinkle and others not? Why the concentration 
in the Milky Way? What makes some seem so 
close and some so far? What makes some move 
across the heavens? What is this thing called 
light that comes from them? How long has it 
been coming? How long will it continue? The 
stars are an age-old mystery. 


Then there are the trees. There are different 
kinds and different shapes. What makes the 
leaves turn green and then turn red? What 
urge is in the chestnut that, even though the 
large trees have all been blighted, keeps the 
young shoots pushing on and up year by year? 
Why is this lake just here and why that river? 
What makes a gravel bank and why are there 
shells found in it? What makes the birds go 
north in summer and south in winter? What are 
the differences between the morning and the 
evening calls, the feeding and the mating calls? 
Why, this nest, this way, and that nest, that 
way? Why are the rocks here and not there— 
Why do some crumble and some not? What is 
this lichen that covers the rocks near the edge 
of the river—is it animal or vegetable? What 
did the Indians do with lichen? 


And so we could go on asking a thousand 
after a thousand questions, and finally some 
boy may start to seek the answer. 


(Continued on Page 28) 




















Courtesy Camp Northland, Canada 


F IT were my privilege, I should like to put 

a small charge of good quality dynamite 

under Camp Photography in general and 
ease the whole situation a few feet heaven- 
ward. The subsequent drop and jolt might 
produce a somewhat more effective, more de- 
lightful pattern than this vast kaleidoscope 
now presents. All the elements of excellent 
picture-work can be found in a summer camp, 
—youth, action, natural beauty, and good 
lighting,—but the pictures are not being pro- 
cured, chiefly because an old established prac- 
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By J. E. BUNTING, Jr. 


tice will yield no place in the order of things 
to fast, modern plates and cameras, that is. 
without a little joggling. 

I feel like an upstart to talk out this way in 
public meeting because I am, so to speak, new 
in these parts. Photographically I am thorough- 
ly novice, my interests lying in the reproduc- 
tion of pictures rather than in the making of 
originals and my standing with a camera being 
strictly amateur. In fact, outside our back- 
yard, my camera and I feel very self-conscious. 
And (shame be mine) the only connection I 
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Courtesy Evansville, Indiana, Day Camp 


had ever had with summer camps, until this 
past August, was through my younger brother, 
who when very little, spent his summers with 
the Cobbs in Maine. 

But last summer, with a list of searching 
questions on the tip of my tongue, I visited 
several camps in Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont to learn about them what I could and 
in my Innocence I came upon a situation that 
seemed, somehow, to lack sense. Where excel- 
lent pictures should have been plentiful there 
was almost a dearth. It was not complete fam- 
ine in the midst of plenty but there was more 
Hapjack and less duck than the situation war- 
ranted. Naturally enough I asked a few more 
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Courtesy Evansville, Indiana, Day Camp 


questions and discovered that Camp Photog- 
raphy, as is, is not all that camp directors, 
photographers, and even young campers might 
desire, because the method of financing the 
picture project in most camps precludes the 
fullest use of the new developments in picture- 
making and picture reproducing. 

To describe what is common practice and 
already common knowledge, most summer 


Courtesy San Francisco Camp Fire Girls 
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camps handle their pic- 
ture projects in much 
the following way: 

John Photographer 
shows Mr. and Mrs. 
Camp Director an in- 
| teresting set of camp 
pictures, taken else- 
where. Mr. and Mrs. 
D. like the work and 
appoint J. P. the Offi- 
cial Camp _ Photogra- 
. pher. In this capacity 
John Photographer is 
beholden to the Direc- 
tors for his appoint- 
) ment but he will win or 
| lose on his venture as 
his work tempts or fails 
to tempt the young 
campers’ pocketbooks. 
In most cases his only 
source of revenue Is the 
sale of prints to the 
campers so, despite an 
obligation to the Direc- 
| tors, pictures are gen- : 
: erally made which will Courtesy University Fresh Air Camp, Michigan 
find the readiest sale 
among the campers. And pictures that would 
tell appropriate, graphic stories in the camp 
catalogue are rarely produced. 

And also, this plan, while quite costly, gives 
neither the photographer nor the campers an 
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especially good return 
on the time and money 
investment. In a camp 


of one hundred young- 


sters a photographer 
will spend from two 
days to a week. He will 
study the picture-possi- 
bilities with care and 
wait patiently for the 
right thing to happen in 
the right light, or he 
will work fast, but when 
his first prints finally 
arrive in camp there 
will usually be from 
thirty to forty 8” x 10” 
glossies offered for sale. 
(Although, I am _ not 
thoroughly familiar with 
photographers’ costs, I 
assume—since it hap- 
pens so often—that the 
profit is greatest when 
only 30 or 40 pictures 
are offered.) Then each 
camper will order from 
one to ten prints cost- 
ing from $1.00 to $5.00, 


the average purchase being perhaps $2.50. 
And with it all, cost limitations have pre- 
vented John Photographer from giving full 
play to his ability to produce a really good set 
of camp pictures which might meet the de- 


mands of campers and 
directors alike, and 
the same restriction 
has made it necessary 
for the youngsters to 
choose only a few ex- 
pensive photographs 
to take home as a re- 
minder of many excit- 
ing experiences. 


That is the situation 
which my little stick 
of dynamite would al- 
ter. When the dust set- 
tled, I should hope to 
find the factors rear- 
ranged and at least 
one leg broken on 
every tripod. 






























Camp action can best 
be stopped with the 
new, fast, candid cam- 
eras. They are fickle 
instruments in the 
hands of a novice but 
with a trained photog- 
rapher making the de- 
terminable measure- 
ments and judging the 
debatable factors, ex- 
cellent negatives are 
made. The silver prints 
can easily be enlarged 
to the conventional 5” 
x 7” or 8” x 10” sizes. 
And in taking pictures, 
the cameraman has the 
great advantage of 
easy mobility and 
quick operation. 

There are probably 
no great savings in 
material costs when 
the miniature camera 
does the work of the 


large plate cameras 
but more shots can be 


made in less time and 
there is a wider choice 
of good pictures for 
camp publicity and for 
sale to the campers. 

And whether his 
camp pictures be good, 
bad, or _ indifferent, 
every camp director 
might profit by ques- 
tioning the prevailing 
method of dispensing 
these pictures. The purchase of four or five 
prints for $2.00 is no longer good value in a 
day of many pictures, picture magazines, and 
picture books. 

I have spent many hours recently talking 
with camp directors about year books for 
camps and to my satisfaction there is a real 
interest in the idea. The success-story of Life 
\lagazine has evidently raised similar though 
numbler aspirations in directors of pictureful 
camps. 

The camp year book project will probably 
nut between the covers of a well-made, board- 
overed book some of the functions now per- 
ormed by the camp pictures, the winter meet- 
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~~ Courtesy Camp Junaluska, North Carolina 
ing Bulletin, and, in varying degrees, the camp 
catalogue. It will be essentially a book of pic- 
tures made in the candid, informal manner and 
will carry only enough type to relieve the view- 
ing of pictures. Where the Bulletin is included 
the proportion of type will be greater. When 
the books will be used for catalogue purposes, 
they will preserve a year-book air, the perti- 
nent catalogue data being included in a small 
leaflet or folder inserted loosely and not made 
a part of the bound book. 

The page size of these books will range from 
6” x 9” to 9” x 12” and there will usually de 
from 32 to 96 pages. The covers will be cloth 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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keeping must be seen in its proper per- 

spective, or else it will get too little atten- 
tion, or, equally bad, too much. Aspects of the 
problem include not only the type of camp 
records to be kept, but also the essentials of 
record keeping, the responsibility for keeping 
records, and the practical use to which they 
will be put. For an unused record might better 
not be made at all. 

The factors which determine the selection 
of the type of camp records include both the 
kind of camp and the purposes for which 
records are kept. An organization camp re- 
sponsible to a Community Chest or Council of 
Social Agencies might conceivably be called 
upon to furnish information or records concern- 
ing the economic status of the campers’ fami- 
lies or the nationality of the groups represented. 
or the number of scholarship campers—records 
which would be of no use or concern to the 
private camp. Factors such as these are de- 
termined as circumstances warrant. There are, 
however, certain basic records which the major- 
ity of camps, whether organization or private, 
might and do find useful. 

While there may be many classifications and 
cross-classifications of camp records, for con- 
venience we shall consider them in four groups: 
health records, business records, personnel 
records, and program records. 

Adequate health records are a safeguard not 
only to the camper but to the camp. Of most 
importance in the health group are the health 
certificates filled out and signed by a doctor 
of medicine, and a health history filled out 
either by the family physician or parent. Some- 
where on the health record form, regardless 
of where else in the camp files the information 
may be, should be the name and address of 
the person to notify in case of emergency. Some 
space should be left on the health certificate 
for the physician’s recommendations concern- 
ing diet, rest, restriction of activities, or any 
other recommendation concerning the child's 
health that the physician feels advisable. 

The health certificate should be sufficiently 
detailed to give an adequate picture of the 
camper’s state of health as he enters camp, 
while the health history should give a picture 
of the camper’s health previously. Health his- 
tories are valuable as they may show up the 
cause or causes of unusual behavior, and they 
may be an indication of temperament, or at 
least an explanation of it! The source or cause 


| HE problem of camp records and record 
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of easily induced fatigue might be traced by 
reference to the health history, as well as a dis- 
position toward self-centeredness. Either or 
both might be the result of previous illness. 
More and more camps are securing certain 
confidential information from parents concern- 
ing their children who are coming to camp. The 
types of information called for vary with dif- 
ferent camps. Some ask for information con- 
cerning the family and home life of the camper; 
others ask for a glimpse of his school and social 
life, while still others are concerned with the 
camper’s attitudes toward both situations and 
people, his own adaptability, his own likes and 
dislikes, his fears, and his special abilities. All 
of these are valuable 7f they are used intelli- 
gently. They all aim at the same thing: a more 
complete picture of the child, with an attempt 
at understanding him more completely. Such 
records, when used, are available to the camp 
director, and at his discretion may be made 
available to some of the camp staff. The danger 
in their use lies in putting some of the informa- 
tion into the hands of inexperienced counselors, 
or in giving just fragmentary bits of it when 
‘all or none” is better suited to the case. 
Confidential information is secured in various 
ways. Some camps submit questionnaires to 
parents and the school at the time the child 
is registered for camp. Some camps ask for an 
informal letter concerning the child, suggesting 
that certain basic information be included. 
Still other camps attempt to get the information 
through a personal interview with the parents. 
The questionnaire method is apt to be cut and 
dried, while the interview is probably the most 
satisfactory. Information secured through inter- 
view should be transferred to a record form 
so that it is readily available when needed. 
Records of the campers’ and counselors’ 
health while in camp are essential. All treat- 
ments, prescriptions, and visits to doctors 
should be recorded on the health card by the 
camp nurse or physician. Treatment records 
are the concern of the parents as well as of the 
camp. They should be signed at the end of the 
camp session by the nurse or doctor and by the 
campers. This is a protective measure for the 
camp, and may serve as insurance litigation. 
Business records, for convenience, may be 
considered in three groups: those which con- 
cern the camp in general; those dealing with 
the staff, and those which have to do especially 
with the individual camper. In the first group 
are the financial records: all records of income 
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and expense, both capital expense and operat- 
ing expense. Also in that group are the food 
records, inventory forms, the camp folder, and 
camp advertisements. The exact forms these 
records take varies with different camps, yet 
most of them are essential to the good business 
management of the camp. 

Food records normally would include not 
only quantities of foods purchased and their 
prices, but food costs per person per day or 
week as well as the menus with, perhaps. a 
special form for meals prepared and served on 
the trail. Unless the camp has a special business 
manager, the food records might well be the 
responsibility of the dietitian. A wise dietitian 
will take special note of any meals that are 
particularly pleasing and satisfying to the 
campers. 

Adequate inventory forms, stating the article 
purchased, date and place of purchase, and 
price will do much to help determine whether 
the camp is getting its money’s worth out of the 
purchases it makes, whether it be for table 
ware, tentage, or waterfront equipment. The 
time and energy and money spent on camp 
equipment inventory is well worth while. 

There is certain information which every 
camp folder should include: the name and ad- 
dress of the camp; the name and address of the 
sponsoring group, if any, as in the case of an 
organization camp; the name of the camp di- 
rector and names, as far as possible, of other 
staff members; the location of the camp, its 
accessibility and transportation routes to it: 
its size (acreage); waterfront (if any); and 
capacity. Concerning program and _ facilities, 
the opening and closing dates of the camp ses- 
sion and of each period should be given; also 
the daily and Sunday schedules, provisions for 
church attendance, visitors’ hours and regula- 
tions, special activities, mail (including the post 
office address of camp), telephone (where and 
whom to call in emergency), trading post and 
allowance for campers’ purchases. Statements 
concerning sanitation, laundry, health and safe- 
ty provisions and precautions for campers, re- 
quirements for admission (including health 
examination and fees), personal equipment and 
baggage allowance should likewise be listed. 
A map showing how to get to camp is helpful. 

Business records concerning the camp staff 
may include a counselor application blank, a 
staff agreement blank or contract, and a job 
analysis. Sound business procedure dictates the 
use of contracts or staff agreement blanks, even 
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if the counselor is a volunteer receiving his 
room and board as compensation. 

Such contracts or agreements usually give 
the names of the two contracting parties (camp 
and counselor) together with their addresses; 
the dates of the camp season, or period of em- 
ployment should it not coincide fully with the 
camp season; the amount and kind of com- 
pensation (room, board, laundry, traveling ex- 
penses, counselors’ training courses, or straight 
salary, or a combination thereof); the camp 
job (waterfront director, crafts counselor, 
etc.); and the amount and interval of time off. 
Anything else of a business nature, such as a 
cancellation clause. pro-rated payment of salary 
in case of cancellation, or agreement contin- 
gent upon satisfactory health examination, may 
be added. Contracts should be made out in 
duplicate, signed by both counselor and camp 
director, and one copy retained by each. Such 
contracts or agreements are straightforward 
and to the point, and may prevent later mis- 
understandings. 

Counselor application blanks are used fairly 
generally in some types of camps, though job 
analyses are of more recent introduction in the 
camping field. Application blanks serve to in- 
troduce the prospective counselor to the camp 
director, giving him an idea of his educational 
background, previous training and experience 
in camping, his special abilities, etc., but they 
are not adequate substitutes for a personal in- 
terview. Job analyses are designed to give coun- 
selors a concrete picture of their own specific 
jobs, and insofar as they do that they are valu- 
able. But camping is a group experience as 
well as a cooperative enterprise, and a job 
analysis built to meet the enthusiasms and 
contingencies of camp life, not to mention the 
personality of the counselor, would indeed be 
a masterpiece, if it could be done adequately. 
There probably needs to be more experimen- 
tation in this field before many conclusive state- 
ments can be made. 

Chief among the business records for the 
camper are his registration card and card, or 
record, showing his payment of fees. These are 
sometimes combined on one form. Camps 
which maintain trading posts usually have some 
form of canteen cards for their campers and 
staff, though in some camps all trading post 
transactions are cash. Campers’ banking sys- 
tems are sometimes maintained, whereby each 
camper deposits his spending money on his 
arrival at camp, and draws on it for purchases 
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of craft supplies, postage, Kodak films, and so 
forth. Some camps use the coupon book sys- 
tem, some the punch card system, some the 
check system. There is something to be said 
concerning the care of private property and 
the development of self reliance in regard to 
how the camper uses his spending money—that 
is, whether he gives it to the camp for safe 
keeping, or whether he handles it himself and 
incidentally relieves the camp management of 
one more bookkeeping job. 

Personnel records include such things as in- 
terest finders, campers’ check record of activi- 
ties, personnel evaluations and rating scales for 
both staff and campers, individual record cards, 
and informal narrative accounts of day-by-day 
activities and problems. These last sometimes 
take the form of staff diaries. 

Interest finders usually are check lists of 
various interests which a camper may or may 
not have—such as music, photography, car- 
pentry, etc. These are submitted to the campers 
prior to their arrival at camp. They may be 
useful zf they are considered when the camp 
program is being outlined or constructed. Al- 
lied to this is the camper’s check record of 
activities: for this a record form is provided, 
listing the various camp activities, and asking 
for a check of those enjoyed and a double check 
of those enjoyed most. Usually they call for 
comments in addition. These are given to camp- 
ers just before they leave camp. Their apparent 
value may be offset by making the campers 
critical and introspective at the end of the camp 
period. This is poor psychology. Usually a good 
cabin head or section leader can supply the 
same information. 

Activities record cards are check records of 
activities which are filled out by the camp 
staff for each camper. Sometimes check records 
of activities also indicate the degree of progress 
or proficiency attained by the camper in the 
activities he enters. Unless some subsequent use 
is made of these records they are of no value 
whatsoever. 

Staff diaries. used in some camps as bases 
for staff training or discussion on program, per- 
sonnel, or problems, are of some use in an 
evaluation process, but their use is still too 
restricted to warrant any specific comments. 
It is an interesting field wide open for further 
experimentation. 

Personal evaluations and rating scales are, 
at best, tricky things with which to play. Their 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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1938 Convention 


PRELIMINARY 
PROGRAM 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA, N.Y.C. 
MARCH 3, 4, 5, 1938 





“The Camping Movement—Evaluation and Projection " 





Pre=Convention Meetings 


Tuesday, March1l .... . 


A.M. 


10:00 ACA COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


A. Board of Directors, 
American Camping Assn. 


B. Executive Committee, 
American Camping Assn. 


C. Committee on Studies & Research 
D. Editorial Committee 


Wednesday, March2 ... . 


The American Camping Association will be glad to pro- 
vide facilities for the meetings of any camp groups. The 
meetings noted below are those which have been arranged 
to date. 


PRIVATE CAMPS CONFERENCE 


All persons interested in camping are invited to attend this 
conference. 


P.M. 
2:00 PRESENT DAY PROBLEMS OF PRIVATE CAMPS 
P.M. Discussion Groups 
3:00- 5:30 A. “Program” 
P.M. 
6:30 Dinner Meeting. 
P.M. 


7:30-10:00 B. “Leadership” 
C. “Administration” 


GIRLS’ ORGANIZATION CAMPS CONFERENCE 
The program, which includes a dinner meeting is being 
formulated. The Committee includes CATHERINE HAMMETT, 
Girl Scouts; JANET L. McKettar, Campfire Girls; ESTHER 
Watpo, Y.W.C.A.; Mrs. MarK McC Loskey, Hudson Guild. 
Place of meeting: National Board Bldg., Y.W.C.A., 135 E. 
S2nd St., N.Y.C. 


P.M. 
3:00- 8:00 Discussions: 
“All in a Fortnight’—What can we hope to 
accomplish for our campers in a two-week 
session P 
“Now They Are Six!’’—Covering the six to 
ten-year-old in camp. 


General Talk: 
“All Out-of-Doors” 


Convention Meetings 


Thursday, March 3 . 


A.M. 
9:00-12:00 REGISTRATION OF MEMBERS AND GUESTS 


VISIT EXHIBITS 


We urge you to save your orders for these 
exhibitors who to a large extent make this 
Convention possible. 


PRIVATE CAMPS CONFERENCE (Continued) 
JOINT DISCUSSION MEETING 

A. “Promotion” 

B. “Ethics and Standards” 


A.M. 
9:00-11:00 


A.M. 
9:30-12:00 BOYS’ CLUB CAMPING ACTIVITIES 

Meeting under the direction of the Boys’ 
Clubs of America. 
Chairman: ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, Boys’ Clubs 


of America. 


A.M. 
11:00-12:00 JOINT BUSINESS MEETING 
P.M. 
12:00- 2:00 LUNCHEON MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
VACATION HOMES AND CAMPS OF THE CHIL- 
DREN’S WELFARE FEDERATION OF NEW 


YORK CITY. 


All persons interested in camping are invited to 

the luncheon. 

Presiding: NELSON Burris, Chairman of the 
Committee on Vacation Homes and Camps, 
Children’s Welfare Federation, New York 
City. 

Speaker to be announced. 


P.M. 

2:00- 3:30 FIRST GENERAL SESSION 

Chairman: HAzeEL K. ALLEN, President, Ameri- 
can Camping Association. 

“The Camping Movement—Evaluation and Pro- 
jection” 

Speaker: Howarp Y. McCriusky,* University 
of Michigan 

“The Program of Studies and Research of the 
American Camping Association” 

Speaker: CHARLES E. HENpDry, Coordinator of 
Studies and Research, American Camping 
Association. 





* Invited. 
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P.M. 
3:30-4:00 VISIT EXHIBITS 


SEMINARS 
The topics of the many seminar and discussion groups 
throughout the entire convention fall into the main divisions 
as used by the Committee on Studies and Research in 
their approach to the problems of camping. The chairmen of 
these seminar groups are: 


A. General Administration: FRANK S. LLoyp, New York 
University 
B. Business Administration: ARNOLD M. LEHMAN, Camp 


Wigwam 


C. Health, Safety, and Sanitation: CHARLES A. WILSON. 
President, Great Lakes Inter-camp Council 


D. Program: JosHuA LIEBERMAN, Camp Robinson Crusoe; 
ERNEST G. OsBORNE, Columbia University 


E. Personnel: E. De ALTON PARTRIDGE, New Jersey State 
Teachers College ; 
Fay Wetcu, New York State College of Forestry 


P.M. 


4:00- 5:00 SEMINARS 


1. “A Diagnosis of Health Hazards.”” CHARLES 
A. Wirson, Merrill-Palmer Camp 


2. “Counselor Training in Schools and Colleges.” 
MaryjorigE CAmpP, University of lowa 


3. “Differences in Philosophy and Method— 
Conservative, Progressive and Beyond 
Progressive Camps.” RALPH HILL, Presi- 
dent, New York Section 


4. “The Problems of the Camp Committee; Or- 
ganization Camps.” Mrs. JOHN M. Rus- 
SELL, Chairman, Camp Andree Committee, 
Girl Scouts, Inc. 


“Some Phases of Pre-Season Administration.” 
ELIN LINDBERG, Girl Scouts, Inc.; ROBERT 
L. Howarp, Camp Senaca 


‘st 





P.M 
VISIT EXHIBITS 


5:00. 6:00 






P.M. 
8:00- 9:30 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Chairman: FREDERICK L. GUGGENHEIMER, Camp 
Winnebago. 

“Building for Citizenship.” Hon. Fioretito H. 
LAGUARDIA, Mayor of New. York City 


(The Mayor has agreed to come with the spe- 
cific reservation, however, that it is difficult for 
him to make a definite commitment so far in 
advance and that if he should find it impossible 
to fill this engagement, he must be free to send 
a substitute in his place.) 


“The Place of the Camp in the Educational 

Picture.” LUTHER GuLICK, Director of the 
Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost 
of Public Education in the State of New 
York. 





P.M. 
9:30 INFORMAL SOCIAL HOUR—A choice of three 
activities. 
A. American Country Dancing under the direc- 
tion of SAMMY SPRING 


B. Group Dramatics led by CHARLOTTE PERRY, 
The Perry-Mansfield Camps. 


C. Campfire Singing. 


Friday, March4. . ... . 


A.M. 
9:00- 9:30 VISIT EXHIBITS 


A.M. 
9:30-10:30 SEMINARS 


1. “What Do We Mean—Nature?” WILLIAM H. 
Carr, Trailside Museum, Bear Mountain 
Park 


2. “New York State Health Department Proce- 
dure in the Supervision of Camps.” Awn- 
DREW F. ALLEN, Chief, Bureau of Camp 
Sanitation 

3. “Camp Layouts and Building Plans.” JULIAN 
H. SALtomon, National Park Service 


4. “Counselor Training Centers and Institutes.” 
RoLAaNnp H. Coss, President, New England 
Section 


5. “Taxation.” WILLIAM M. SHACKNOW, C.P.A. 


A.M. 
10:30-11:00 VISIT EXHIBITS 
A.M. 


11:00-12:00 ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING OF THE AMERI- 


CAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 


P.M. 


12:00- 1:30 ARRANGE INFORMAL LUNCHEON GROUPS 





P.M. 


1:30- 2:00 VISIT EXHIBITS 





P.M. 
2:00- 3:30 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Chairman: ERNEST G. OSBORNE, 
Camping and Guidance 


Author ot 


“Parent Relations’—A Panel 

Panel Members: 
Mrs. Crara S. LITTLEDALE, Editor. Parents 

Magazine 

JosHua LIEBERMAN, Author of Creative 
Cam ping 

Mrs. SIDONIE GRUENBERG, Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America 


P.M. 
3:30- 4-00 VISIT EXHIBITS 





CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


Arnold M. Lehman 
Frank S. Lloyd 
Reg na McGarrigle 
Janet L. McKeller 
Max Oppenheimer 
Llovd B. Sharp 
Esther Waldo 
Emily Welch 


Colba F. Gucker, Chairman 
Ross L. Allen 

Lorne W. Barclay 

Marjorie H. Bingham 
Nelson Burris 

Frederick L. Guggenheimer 
Catherine Hammett 
Edward M. Healy 








ADVISORS TO THE CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


Frank H. Cheley Fred C. Mills 

Elbert F. Fretwell Ernest G. Osborne 

Able J. Gregg Mrs. P. O. Pennington 
A. A. Jameson Lewis Reimann 

Barbara Ellen Joy Julian Solomon 

A. P. Kephart Fay Welch 

Frederick W. Maroney 

The Association officers and all Section Presidents 






























P.M. 
4:00- 5:00 


P.M. 
5:00- 6:00 


P.M. 
8:00 
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OFFICE HOURS WITH WELL KNOWN CAMP 

LEADERS. 

Chairman: CoLspa F. GUCKER, The North Coun- 
try Camps. 

Twenty-five camp directors and specialists have 

been invited to lead small groups in the discus- 

sion of camp problems. 


VISIT EXHIBITS 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 

Chairman: Luioyp B. SHARP, 
Camps 

Songs by the Riverdale Country School Glee 
Club. 

Youth in Camps. A revised edition of the March 
of Time picture. 

The Relation of Camping to Education in Schools. 
A panel discussion. 

Panel Members: 
Chairman: Goopwin B. Watson, Columbia 

University 

GEORGE H. CHATFIELD, New York City Schools 
Frep J. Ketty, U.S. Office of Education 
Mark McCtoskey, New York City Schools 
Rotito G. REyNoLps, Horace Mann School 
Other members to be announced later 


Director, Life 


Saturday, March5.... . 


A.M. 


9:00- 9:30 VISIT EXHIBITS 


A.M. 
9:30-10:30 


A.M. 
10:30-11:00 


A.M. 
11:00-12:00 


SEMINARS 

1. “Promotion, Education of The Public in Re- 
spect to Camping.” LORNE W. BARCLAY, 
Boy Scouts of America. 

. “How Are Camps Meeting the Social Needs 
of Staff?’ Emiry WeLcH, Camp Wabunaki 

3. “Arts and Crafts—A Practical Demonstration 
of Their Function.” A. Cooper BALLANTINE, 
Camp Kehonka 

4. “The Food Requirements of Campers.” |] ESSIE 
G. CoLe, Nutrition Specialist, N.Y. State 
Dept. of Health 

. “Conservation-Recreation. 


bo 


se 


WiritiAM (Cap’n 


Va 


Bill) Goutp VINAL, Massachusetts State 
College 

6. “Insurance.” HAROLD G. BRAITHWAITE, Bridg- 
ton, Maine 

VISIT EXHIBITS 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

A. “Birds of the Camping Country.” Motion 
pictures. CLEVELAND P. GRANT 

B. “Through Giant Telescopes.” Motion pic- 


tures. EVERETT A. GRANT 

C. “Wild Birds and Animals.” Audubon Nature 
Camp Motion Pictures. JoHN H. BAKER, 
National Association of Audubon Societies. 


D. “Water Demonstration: Boating, Canoeing and 


Life Saving.”” FRED C. MiLts, Boy Scouts 
of America, with assistants. 
This demonstration will be held in the pool 
of the American Women’s Association, 57th 
St., near Ninth Ave., New York City. 


P.M. 


12:00- 1:30 INFORMAL LUNCHEON GROUPS 


P.M. 
1:30- 2:00 


P.M. 
2:00- 3:30 


P.M. 
3:30- 5:00 


P.M. 
3:30- 5:00 


P.M. 
7:30 


VISIT EXHIBITS 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


Chairman: Roranp H. Coss, Wyonegonic 


Camps 


The National Park Service in the Field of Camp- 
ing. CoNRAD L. WrrrtH, Assistant Director, 
National Park Service 


Competency and Criticism in Life. JEssE F. 
WILLIAMS, Columbia University 


COUNSELORS TOWN MEETING 


Chairman: ELsBert K. FRETWELL, Columbia 


University. 


A discussion by counselors of their own par- 
ticular problems: training, professional growth, 
salaries, better jobs, etc. 


SEMINARS 


1. “The Physical Health of Campers.” GEORGE 
G. DrEAvER, New York University. 


2. “Are Trips Worth The Risk?” 
PARKER, Camp Blazing Trail 


EUGENIA 


3. “Counselor Training by Camp.” PIERSON CUR- 
Tis, Camp Wabunaki; EpItH CoNANT. 
Girl Scouts, Inc. 


4. “Day Camps, A Growing Movement.” MAupE 
DRYDEN 


WILLIAM M. GrIMSHAwW, Springfield Col- 
lege 


WILLARD L. NAsH, Vacation Day Camp 


5. “Some Phases of Administration During the 
Camp Season.” A. J. S. MARTIN; ARNOLD 
M. LEHMAN, Camp Wigwam 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


Toastmaster: ELBERT K. FRETWELL, Columbia 
University 


Introduction of New Officers and Staff. 


High Adventure. 
Speakers to be announced. 








For Members: 75c (the entire convention) 
For Non-Members: $1.50 (the entire convention) 


For Saturday, March 5 only: 75c 


REGISTRATION FEES 
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February, 1938 


W hy Restrict Our Progressive 
Education To The Campers? 


A Second and Concluding 
Discussion on Today's Way 


in Counselor Training 


ing for Guidance,” we tried to set down 
some of the attitudes and skills that are 
important for a camp staff to have. With no 
feeling that the list was an exhaustive one, the 
following points were made: that a staff must 
be thoroughly familiar with all the facilities in 
camp, including under this not only the pur- 
chased equipment, but the natural resources; 
not only things, but people and their potential- 
ities; not only things and people in camp, but 
things and people in the communities near 
camp. Above all, we said that a staff must have 
a guidance point of view, emphasizing here the 
need for understanding “what makes people 
g0,”’ some understanding of how to help people 
function better, some insight into the use of 
all phases of the daily program for guidance, 
and most important, an appreciation of the 
wholeness of development. 

We must come now to the question, ‘How 
can it be done?” Last month we gave a partial 
answer by emphasizing that camps must more 
and more choose their staffs from all-year-round 
institutions where a guidance point of view 
prevails—and perhaps more basically, that 
camps must pay better salaries. These two seem 
to me to be the sine qua non of all training 
programs. What, in addition, can be done? 

I think we must remember that most of us 
are critically analyzing our educational pro- 
grams for children in the light of new knowl- 
edge and insight which leaders such as Dewey, 
Kilpatrick, Bode and others have given us, 
and in the light of the experience of progressive 
schools throughout the country. In our programs 
for children, we are trying to get away from 
learning situations which do not call for active 
participation by the child, and which are not 
purposeful activities for him—solely because 
we have realized that these are not “learning”’ 


| is month, in an article entitled ‘Train- 





By 
JAMES L. HYMES, Jr. 


Assistant Secretary 


Progressive Education Association 


situations. Children are not learning, to the 
fullest, if we pour information at them; they 
are not learning, to the fullest, if their only par- 
ticipation is reading from a book; they are not 
necessarily learning if they only take part by 
being present. I have heard camp planners say, 
‘‘I save my progressive education for the kids.” 
They seem to act on a queer assumption that, 
if children will not learn to the fullest unless 
they can participate and make the learning 
situation their own, there is still some reason 
to believe that counselors or adults learn best in 
some different way. There is, in that line of 
reasoning, a second queer kind of logic, 
namely, that persons themselves trained in 
ineffective and traditional ways will somehow 
be able to overlook their own past personal ex- 
perience and teach youngsters in a newer way— 
in a way with which they have had no real, mean- 
ingful contact. Alice V. Keliher has put the 
question very succinctly, when she asks whether 
we want our teachers to “Do as we say, or do 
as we do?” in our training programs.’ Is there 
any way of setting up training programs so that 
counselors will themselves experience the kind 
of learning situations that we would want them 
to be providing later for children? 

Thinking of this kind is back of the emphasis 
on better salaries. An inadequate salary is 
usually a very excellent indication to a coun- 
selor that, after all, his work is not very im- 
portant. What he does, to judge from the 
recompense he receives, doesn’t matter very 
much. It is obvious that this attitude removes 
from training programs a very important ele- 
ment—that of purpose. Why learn very much 
if it really doesn’t matter? 

This is so like the story of the passenger 
on board boat who was awakened by a sailor 





1Alice V. Keliher, “Do As We Say, Or Do As We Do?” in 
Progressive Education, May, 1937. 
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shouting, “The ship is sinking.” The passenger 
rolled over and said, “I should worry. It isn’t 
my ship.” Through the salaries we pay, and 
sometimes even more through our philosophy 
of administration, very often we give the feel- 
ing that it isn’t anyone’s camp but our own— 
and we breed a tremendous amount of indiffer- 
ence when the ship begins to sink. 

I would like to state my feelings that one of 
the soundest training techniques is a demo- 
cratic philosophy of administration. We all 
learn best when there is a definite and well 
felt reason for learning. At camp, whom do 
we consult about program planning? Whom do 
we consult about individual guidance? Who 
meets the parents? Who determines time sched- 
uling, assignments to duties, meal arrange- 
ments, etc.? Too often we sink into a brown 
stupor within ourselves, and come out with 
plans that reek of inbreeding. There is an 
opportunity, not only to improve our plans and 
decisions, but also to give invaluable training 
by allowing greater participation by the staff. 
How better can people learn than by having 
a direct responsibility ? 

This direct responsibility for a great many 
phases of administration, borne by the staff, 
would result in the setting up of many com- 
mittees and small groups functioning as plan- 
ning bodies. The suggestions of these small 
groups would be brought before the total staff 
group where individual plans would be inte- 
grated into the picture as a whole. The direc- 


tor, under this kind of organization, becomes a. 


coordinator, giving freely of his experience and 
of his perhaps broader knowledge of the total 
picture and of all that is involved in a decision. 
His role, however, is quite different from that 
of a final law-maker. He will find very, very 
few instances where, with a little courage, he 
cannot afford to accept the plans of his staff, 
even though they may not agree with his per- 
sonal judgment. I feel that a staff, given this 
responsibility (or really, sharing this responsi- 
bility) is placed in the best kind of growth 
Situation. Such a staff will function at its very 
best. | 

I would like to emphasize, too, that a staff 
working in this way would be quick to see the 
value of the method for the camp as a whole. 
We spoke earlier of directors who “save their 
progressive education for the kids.” The staff 
we are describing would not fall into the re- 
verse of that error. Very soon it would draw on 
the participation and advice and suggestions 
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and decisions of the children themselves, in 
many administrative matters. I have seen a 
large camp, for children of elementary school 
age, begin to function in this way. It is not at 
all unusual for small camps—particularly for 
older children—to hold daily meetings where 
program, and duties, and schedules are decided 
upon by campers, staff and “administration” 
working together. The camp I refer to has con- 
vinced me that this is something that can be 
done anywhere that there is conviction that 
participation and purpose are essentials for 
growth. Just a beginning was made, but the 
beginning indicated that the staff was learn- 
ing, through the democracy it was experiencing, 
how to work democratically with children. 

There is, of course, more to democracy than 
participation. There is, for one other thing, a 
respect for individuals. Errors occur; misun- 
derstandings, shortcomings, failures—all of 
these come in the course of any staff day. They 
can be met by rebuke, by repressive discipline, 
by smarting comment. They can be met by 
understanding of their background, and by 
appreciation of their commonness in the run 
of life. One administrative attitude breeds in- 
security, resentment, in some cases a will to 
failure, in some cases a will to success “in 
spite of .. .”; the other attitude builds interest, 
willingness, a drive to succeed “‘because of...” 
Even more important, though, (as in our dis- 
cussion of participation:)-~this~secend -attitude 
sets an example of the way in which humans 
can get along, that has a very direct carry-over 
into counselor-camper relationships. It is my 
feeling that one hundred conferences for coun- 
selors where behavior is discussed are not as 
effective in building insight as one instance in 
which a counselor finds an understanding re- 
ception of his own behavior. One profession, 
psychiatry, has embodied this principle thor- 
oughly in its training programs by its insist- 
ence on analysis as a prerequisite before prac- 
tice. Camps could profitably make use of the 
principle, in a more simple form, in their train- 
ing programs. 

It is apparent that better salaries, better 
previous preparation, and a democratic philoso- 
phy of administration alone will not give the 
staff the factual background which we said 
last month was also important; nor will it give, 
in all likelihood, the specific helps with guid- 
ance and parent contacts that will be needed. 
The fact that so far we have not mentioned 

(Continued on Page 32) 

















4/ IRANDY says she’s almost friz, the 
M cold air’s leakin’ in, gee whiz, 
around cach window, so for weeks, 
she’s told me, evry time she speaks to put 
storm windows on so we won't freeze our toes 
and ears, by gee. She says we’re heatin’ all out 
doors, the cold air settles on the floors, when tf 
I’'d fix the place up right and with storm 
windows make it tight, here warm and cozy 
we'd abide while north winds whistled ’round 
outside.” 

The Lazy Farmer’s wife just about tells the 
story of insulation. 

We hear a lot about camping lore—what 
tent to take, what pack to pack, always brings 
forth plenty of argument. And the old-timers 
of paddle and saddle write profusely on wilder- 
ness camping, the wide open spaces and the 
tranquillity and peace of mind that accrue. 


Real camping, however, means comfortable 
camping. It means well-cooked meals and 
comfortable sleeping quarters. Winter camping 
increases yearly; the vast army of winter sports 
enthusiasts and crazy skiers increases tenfold. 
Much has been written about camping com- 
fortably in the summer; now we need to know 
more about camping comfortably in the winter. 





Not so long ago many of our camp buildings 
were almost exclusively of summer construc- 
tion, even bordering on the flimsy, and certainly 
not adapted to winter use. Today the trend 
should be toward insulation and all-the-year- 
round use. Many permanent camp buildings 
can be easily prepared for cold-weather occu- 
pancy. While out-and-out winter camping might 
be considered as strong medicine for our youth 
softened by urban living, yet if the permanent 
buildings are adequately set up for winter use 
and if the creature comforts are given just con- 
sideration, our summer camp folks may start 
their winter pregram anytime with a minimum 
of discomfort. 


What buildings should be insulated first? To 
determine the buildings to receive our first at- 
tention, the use to which they are to be put 
must enter the picture first, and as the second 
consideration, site and location. Our winter 
camper must eat and must sleep! First select 


the buildings that may be used for eating and 
sleeping, and fet us hope that the sites of these 
same buildings are a!so the best. 





Winter=P roofing V our Camp Buildings 









se. M. GORE 
Head, Dept. of Physical Education 
Mass. State College 
Director, Camp Najerog 


Prevailing winds should be_ considered: 
While west and southwest winds have a high 
summer average throughout the United States. 
there is a very definite shift to the northwest 
and north during the winter months. Buildings 
that face the east and south, assuring maxi- 
mum amount of sun throughout the day with 
a woods wind-break in back of them, are ideal. 
Select the building with a good evergreen cover 
to the north if possible. 


The adaptability of these selected buildings 
for the skier should be considered. If the site 
of the building is close to the skiing area so 
that the drills, down-hill running and slalom 
may start right at the door, it will be a great 
convenience. There are a number of factors 
that should be considered in the use and opera- 
tion of camp buildings as ski lodges. A com- 
mittee recommended recently to the directors 
of the Western Massachusetts Winter Sports 
Council that a room or portion of the building 
to be used by skiers, be set aside as a work- 
room, this room to be equipped with a work- 
bench for waxing and making repairs on equip- 
ment, furnishing a place where skis can be 
brought in out of the weather without carrving 
them into the main building, thus avoiding the 
resulting snow and water in the living quarters. 
[Easy access by means of side doors should be 
made to the ski work-room. Necessary skiing 
comforts include lounging space, hot baths, 
comfortable sleeping accommodations, and 
three square meals (with sometimes a_ hot 
lunch thrown in). 


Weather-proofing buildings is a very similar 
problem to weather-proofing ski clothing. It’s 
a matter of layers, with dead air spaces in 
between, and of a tight, hard-woven, but light 
substance on the outside. 


Drafts are the trouble-makers in winter 
camp! In a poorly insulated winter cabin or 
ski-lodge the stove. frequently alternates be- 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Conservation Education 


By 


WILLIAM GOULD VINAL 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst 


has contributed to camp literature on 

nature lore, nature recreation, and nature 
conservation. Nature lore is the lure of the 
out-of-doors. Nature recreation is experi- 
encing and enjoying rather than memorizing 
and reciting, the latter having had sort of a 
strangle hold on camp nature work ever since 
it started. Ninety-nine percent of the readers 
of this discourse—if indeed they read it—will 
have a dim notion as to what nature conserva- 
tion means or what to do about it. The writer 
believes that if we don’t take the call to con- 
servation more seriously, not only camping 
but the nation itself will soon be history. 


F OR nearly a quarter of a century the writer 


Conservation is not conversation. It is not 
evangelism. It is not another subject, yet it is 
more important than the 3R’s combined. Last 
June, Dr. J. W. Studebaker, the United States 
Commissioner of Education, called a conference 
on Conservation Education in which he said 
that he did not know what conservation is. 
Curiously enough most of the group effort 
toward conservation so far has been made by 
the so-called sportsmen. The hunters, for ex- 
ample, are putting up the money to feed the 
birds in winter. You may say that it is for a 
selfish reason, but say what you will—it is an 
act of conservation. Conservation does not 
mean non-use or misuse but prudent use. 
The best definition that I have seen is, “Con- 
servation is the wise use of natural resources.” 
(Note that it says “use” and not studying a 
textbook. ) 


Natural resources consist of nature’s wealth 
which includes birds, trees, minerals, flowers, 
insects, shellfish, and wild game. Safety educa- 
tion is human conservation. Let us keep that 
point in mind: safety education is conservation. 


The Civilian Conservation Corps is perhaps 
the greatest organization for human conserva- 
tion that the world has ever attempted. A peace 
time army of 500,000 young men who are be- 
ing given morale, health and self-respect is more 
important than the work they are doing and I 
do not wish to belittle their conservation of 


forests, etc. Two C.C.C. boys recently rode 
with me from Amherst to Sturbridge. I over- 
heard them say, “‘That stand needs release 
cutting.”’ I inquired if they knew the pines. 
They said that they did. I did not take their 
word for it but tested them out: They knew 
the white pine, pitch pine, hemlock, red cedar, 
and spruce. I tried them on road-side trees and 
on distant trees. They knew them. These boys 
were not talking about the next movie they 
might be going to that night in Boston. They 
were conservation-conscious and I realized it 
when I “pricked up my ears’”’ to their conver- 
sation. I asked them which experience—high 
school biology, Scouting, or C.C.C.—had done 
most for them in an outdoor way. Before I 
could finish my question they said ‘‘C.C.C.—we 
live in the forest twenty-four hours a dav.” 
These two boys were conservationists. They 
had done something to the forest but it is of 
far greater significance that the forests had 
done something to them. The C.C.C. is a 
permanent factor in social adjustment. 


The four angles of conservation are research, 
legislation, administration, and education. Re- 
search tells us that the Bob White eats potato 
beetles, weed seeds, and other pests. Legisla- 
tion in Ohio makes the Bob White a song 
bird. If he steps over the state line into Indi- 
ana he is a game bird, even though he sings 
the same song. The pheasant, on the other 
hand, is protected in Indiana but may be shot 
in Ohio. A year ago nine proposed laws to 
make the Bob White a game bird appeared 
before the Ohio Legislature. One of the arzu- 
ments used was that shooting scatters the 
coveys and prevents inbreeding. Experiments 
by Stoddard in North Carolina have shown 
that the individuals left of a covey come to- 
gether again. Dr. S. Prentiss Baldwin, a scien- 
tist asks, ‘“‘How did the quails get along before 
man shot them?” Animal breeders who reise 
Jersey cows, or German police dogs or Rhode 
Island Red hens know that inbreeding does not 
weaken the stock but on the other hand maxes 
it possible to maintain not only a pure but a 

(Continued on Page 27) 





A FEW 
FUNDAMENTALS 


for 


BOYS’ 
COUNSELORS 


NQUESTIONABLY, the key to permanent, 
effective, worthwhile work of any type with the 
American youth, is high class trained leadership. 

The program of activities is important; the equipment, 
undoubtedly, has a place; the geographical location of 
the group probably complicates or simplifies matters 
but, after all is said and done, fully seventy-five per 
cent of the problem of influencing boy behavior is a 
problem of leadership. 


Given a reasonably trained, high-class man, who has 
not entirely forgotten the days of his youth, who is 
sympathetic with boy life and activity and who will 
qualify on the few fundamentals of boy leadership 
briefly outlined in the following paragraphs, and re- 
gardless of the limitations of program or equipment or 
location or auspices, you will have a high-class, worth- 
while piece of work, for the ultimate aim and objective 
of all purposeful work with boys worthy of the name, 
is the developing of a self-propelled, all-round character 
in the boy—but character is always caught (grown or 
unfolded), never taught, hence the significance of the 
right sort of leadership. Work in camp and elsewhere 
with boys fails, not primarily because of defects in a 
program, or for lack of an ideal place to operate, but 
because the leadership is not of the fine contagious 
type. In far too many cases the leader simply has 
nothing to offer but good intentions and these are rarely 
organized. 
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What, then, are the simple fundamentals of success- 
ful boy leadership? There are three primary funda- 
mentals that underlie all boy leadership. Without them 
the counselor will invariably find himself very greatly 
handicapped. However, every one is a quality that 
can be developed by the individual. We used to be- 
lieve that strong boy leaders were born; we now know 
that they may be made by a process of intensive train- 
ing. In addition to these three primary qualifications 
(to be considered briefly in a moment), there are ten 
secondary qualities that have large significance. It 
would be a rare thing indeed to find all of these quali- 
ties fully developed in any one individual, but they 
offer an ideal toward which the man desirous of be- 
coming a ‘‘top-notcher” counselor with boys may strive. 
Every one of these qualities that he makes a real part 
of himself increases the power of his leadership to just 
that extent. 

In other words, the finer and more effective the 
leadership, the more of these fundamentals will be 
noticeable in the counselor and his work. 

Of course, at the very outset, no man can become 
a successful leader of boys unless he takes the matter 
seriously—merely to be a good fellow with a bunch of 
boys is by no means being a leader, even in a camp. 
Leadership costs time and money and energy and the 
man who refuses to pay the price is not even considered 
here. We are talking about the average man who loves 
camp and who has an earnest desire to serve boys and 
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wants to know how to make his leadership 
genuinely effective. 

The primary fundamentals of true boy lead- 
ership are: 

1. Genuineness. (Sterling character) 

2. Ability to Command Respect from _ Boys. 

(Sterling character ) 
3. Executive Ability. (Dispatch) 


1.—Some men can successfully fool most of 
the people most of the time when it comes to 
real character values, even the Camp Director 
—hut no man, regardless of how clever or 
shrewd he may be, can fool a bunch of boys 
much of the time. The average boy is a shrewd 
detector of hypocrisy and he absolutely de- 
spises it. On the other hand, if a man is abso- 
lutely genuine with no hidden motive whatever, 
that very quality will make up for innumerable 
other deficiencies in the eyes of the average 
boy. A man must absolutely practice what he 
preaches cr he has no chance at effective boy 
leadership. Many, many times what a man 7s 
speaks so loud that a bunch of boys are never 
able to hear what he says. They know beyond 
a doubt that he is false in his interests, a 
bluffer trying to do police duty. 

2.—Boys are always quick to recognize real 
worth also. If a man is a real man with red 
blood, convictions, and a reasonable stock -of 
ideas of his own, he ts bound to get the respect 
of a group of boys. A man who is lacking in 
individuality, who is “namby-pamby” and un- 
able to project his personality into a group, has 
little or no chance at real boy leadership. Boys 
demand a positive, aggressive leader who can 
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make decistons quickly and 
execute them. This should not 
be confused, however, with a 
dominating, overbearing, bossy 
spirit. A man can never be an 
autocratic boss and be a boy 
leader at the same time. 

3.—Many men fail as lead- 
ers of boys because they do 
not know how to use their re- 
sources. For instance, it is al- 
most impossible for the aver- 
age person, no matter how 
versatile, to be expert in every 
one of the widely diversified 
jnterests of outdoor life. He 
should know something about 
everything and_ everything 
about something—but, more 
than that, he should know 
how to supplement his own abilities by discov- 
ering helpers. There are experts of every con- 
ceivable kind in almost every camp and they, 
for the most part, feel flattered to be asked to 
help with any special boys. 

The real counselor of boys is primarily a 
director of activity rather than always an in- 
structor. He is a discoverer of helpers and op- 
portunities that will be good for his group. 
Whenever a counselor attempts to carry on the 
entire program for a long period, drawing only 
from his own resources, his contacts gradually 
diminish and he loses his grip. The real coun- 
selor is an executive, guiding, directing, organ- 
izing and enlisting new interests, people and 
activities for his group all the time. 

With this primary foundation to build upon, 
a real counselor begins to make effective in his 
life and plans the following simple considera- 
tions: 

1. He sets out to acquire a comprehensive 
viston of boy life by whatever means are avail- 
able to him. He will read the best books on the 
boy, owning the ones that will be of largest 
value as working tools. He will take advantage 
of special courses of training that may be avail- 
able to him. He will mix and mingle whenever 
possible with other boy leaders for the purpose 
of exchanging ideas and experiences. The better 
a man knows boy life and the problems of boy 
life, the more effective will be his leadership 
and the larger his joy in his services. 

2. He will adopt a definite plan for his work 
and will be certain that. he sees clearly the ob- 
jective toward which he is working. No one 
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ever builds anything successfully who does not 
start with accurate “blue prints” and specifi- 
cations. The counselor of a group of boys who 
does not know where he is going with them, 
logically, will never get them anywhere. As 
soon as a counselor fails to be perfectly cons- 
cious of where he is going with his group, at that 
very point his ultimate failure begins. Inciden- 
tally, the objectives of any work with boys 
needs to be constantly re-de fined. 


3.—He must have a great desire to truly in- 
vest his life in the lives of his boys. In other 
words, there must forever be a real service 
motive. It is so easy to let boy leadership be- 
come a selfish proposition, giving the leader 
personal satisfaction, prestige, or both, as a 
primary consideration. Such 
boy leadership ultimately runs . 
on the rocks. The minute it be- Fis 
comes a “getting” instead of a ~ 
purposeful “giving,” it loses its 
essence and power. The real 
leader gets his satisfaction out 
of seeing boys unfold and de- 
velop as a result of his efforts 
on their behalf. 


4—He must be a _ patient 
cultivator. Boys do not, so far 
as character growth is_ con- 
cerned, develop like cabbages or 
sunflowers. They grow and un- 
fold slowly and the growth in- 
variably is a wave process. 
There are ups and downs, each 
“down” being the get-ready 
time for a greater “up.” The 
wise leader of boys knows that 
the important thing with each 
individual is not where he is 
in the scale of development at 
any given day but the direction 
in which he is moving. Effective 
boy leadership has _ patience. 
infinite patience, as its key- 
stone. You can never hope to 
dump the raw-material of boy 
life into any machinery of pro- 
gram or organization and grind 
out character like sausages. 
Character is a growth by a 
tedious process of wise cultiva- 
tion; it is never manufactured. 
If we could make men out of 
boys, we would have done so 
Wholesale long ago, but men 
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must be grown out of boys by patient, scienti- 
fic, thorough-going cultivation. 

5.—He must have genuine sympathy with 
boy life. A boy is not a little man. He is a man 
in the making. He is a mystery to his family, 
to his teachers, to society, to himself. He needs 
sympathy much more than he needs bossing. 
The world is full of misunderstood boys that 
society has never discovered and. that have 
never discovered themselves. The instant a 
man loses his absolute faith in the ultimate 
goodness and worthwhileness of the common, 
average boy, he has absolutely severed himself 
from any possibility of effective boy leadership. 
Now, intelligent, sincere sympathy with boy 
life should not be confused with mushy self- 
indulgence, but the man who 
can most perfectly recall his 
own boyhood, his impressions, 
his desires, his feelings, and can 
again view the world through 
the eyes of a boy, has the in- 
side track in the race for lead- 
ership. Boys know as certainly 
who understands them as a dog 
knows who cares for it. If a 
man has no sympathy in the 
fine, big sense of that word, for 
boys and boy life, he can never 
hope to be a strong counselor, 
for boys will fight shy of him 
just as surely as a dog crosses 
the street a half a block ahead 
of an unfriendly man who he 
senses intuitively doesn’t under- 
stand dogs. 


True sympathy with boys, 
however, never means cheap 
emotionalism over them. Keep 
your hands off. Real boys and 
real men do not get sentimental 
with each other. Such actions 
on the part of a counselor are 
invariably the red flags of 
danger, and whenever they are 
not instantly heeded they spell 
catastrophy for both boys and 
leader. 

6—He must have Staying 
guality. The man who attempts 
to lead boys without fully 
counting the cost, first, in time, 
energy and self-sacrifice may 
far better never begin. It is a 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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All Things To All Men 


When a small boy I stood one evening in the 
front row of a crowd gathered behind a would- 
be covered wagon, on the back platform of 
which stood a bewhiskered gentleman in a 
Prince Albert coat and broad-brimmed black 
hat, his arm hooked through the elbow of a 
grease-painted Indian. In the other hand he 
held up for the inspection of all a bottle con- 
taining an elixir made of herbs which the red- 
skinned “medicine man” had “gathered with his 
own hands and brewed according to a formula 
unknown to the white race.” 


Within that potent bottle was relief from 
every human woe! With unmatched superla- 
tives, the haranguing gentleman included every 
malady known to attack the human body, every 
physical misery, any or all of which would 
vanish if the magic liquid were only purchased! 
It promised all physical comforts to all men 
and stopped just this side of immortality. 
“And,” shouted the gentleman, ‘“7f you don’t 
believe it, READ WHAT THE LABEL 
SAYS!” 


A short time ago we had occasion to look 
over carefully a number of camp booklets 
layed aside in times past as glaring examples. 
Shades of the medicine faker! Here were all 
of the same superlatives, the same wild prom- 
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ises, the same claims of omnipotence! Each 
and every camp seemed to constitute a cure- 
all for all the woes and wants of all boys or 
girls, and each was concocted according to a 
formula unknown to others of the race! 


The most distressing aspect of such samples 
of advertising is that these camps pretend to 
be all things to all men: Whatever the camper 
may like or want or need, whoever he may be, 
the camp provides it in deluxe and bigger-and- 
better fashion, when as a matter of fact the 
management of some of these very camps are 
admittedly inclined to certain activities which 
they feature to the practical exclusion of most 
others. 


Most definitely, this is no criticism of the 
desire to present a broad, balanced and all- 
inclusive camp program, one that will offer 
expression and growth to all campers regard- 
less of their interests and purposes. What could 
be more commendable than that? But if the 
camp is so advertised, then, if the director 
would keep faith with the campers, it must 
embody just that. 


Here is the athletic camp, with a director 
and staff who feel that athletic sports are what 
campers want and need. Fair enough, but let 
the booklet say so and not lay claim to the best 
of campcraft, tripping, nature lore, etc. So 
with the arts-and-crafts camp, the horse camp, 
the canoeing camp, the trips camp, the pack- 
mule camp, the campcraft camp—all fine spe- 
cialties and commendable sources for the best 
of camp programs. No one can do better than 
to develop one of these types of camping to its 
fullest, and do it better than others do. But 
let him say so, thus attracting those who want 
the particular specialized activity, and not in- 
veigle campers into coming to a pack-mule 
camp, for example, with promises of sailing 
when a_ good-sized boy could heave a rock 
across the so-called lake, or to an athletic camp 
with promises of campcraft when scarcely a 
counselor on the staff could light a cooking fire 
with a blow-torch. 


A disillusioned camper, failing to find what 
he contracted for and paid for, will probably 
not only be dissatisfied, but may easily forsake 
camping as not being what he thought, and 
what is still more unfortunate, may lose faith 
in men. 


Let’s keep faith with the campers in oir 
advertising ! 

















The Trouble Maker 


A Plea 


//¥ hate camp, my folks made me come.” 
‘Who wants to be herded like a bunch of 
sheep?” “I don’t want to be told what to 
do all day long.” ‘““‘When you have good ideas 
of something to do, you are told it interferes 
with the program, well who in hell is the pro- 
gram for?” “When you feel like relaxing and 
just loafing you’re told you’re uncooperative, 
are a short sport, or you’re sent to the camp 
nurse.” 


How often campers have made such remarks 
to me about their camp experiences—and their 
parents too! 


My plea is for all our trouble makers who 
are so constantly mishandled—manhandled 
psychologically—for I believe as a whole we 
have passed the stage of physical manhandling. 
However, I am particularly interested in one 
type—that most miserable, misunderstood, 
resistant adolescent who had the misfortune of 
being born outstandingly superior. 


So much has been done to aid the sub- 
normal, the sick, the lame, the blind, and the 
normal, but where are there training courses 
to teach leaders how to guide the brilliant, 
highly subjective-minded, sensitive, adolescent 
trouble maker? 


How can a camp directed by activity-trained 
minds, and staffed with big-chested four-letter 
men, cope with such problems? 


The need in such cases is, to my mind, what 
the camping movement needs as a whole— 
personality-centered camps. Camps directed 
and staffed by those whose prime interest and 
training is in personality guidance, and who 
have selected their activities as a craftsman or 
artist selects his tools; as instruments to aid in 
the development of his work of art. 


So let’s keep activities in their place, as aids 
to an end, never as ends in themselves. 

This would mean discarding the regimented 
program for the free, the elastic program that 
fully allows for camper initiative and camper 
leadership, and for good, solid, healthy loafing. 


By MATT WERNER 


Director, Camp Ironwood 
President, St. Louis Camping Association 


The staff, to a man, would encourage not 
only the above, but also regular criticism and 
suggestions by campers and either incorporate 
their ideas into the camp life or give the 
camper a satisfying answer as to why his 
ideas are rejected. This does not mean an 
answer that satisfies the adult, but one that as 
nearly as possible truly satisfies the youth. In 
such situations the empathic” leader will always 
sense his way, but the sympathetic, intelligent 
leader can learn more and more the effect of 
his approach on youth, and grow in his skill of 
influencing intellect and emotion—his job of 
developing sound behavior habits. 


Most adults seem to think children should 
willingly and politely come to us, and confess 
or apologize for their behavior; however, if 
what Emerson says is right—‘‘The nonchalance 
of boys who are sure of a dinner, and would 
disdain as much as a lord to do or say aught to 
conciliate one, is the healthy attitude of human 
nature’”—then how difficult this must be for 
youth. If we are to teach them such attitudes, 
they must find us able and willing to approach 
them in all humility when trouble and conflicts 
arise. We are too ready to criticize, to lecture, 
and here, as in most situations with youth, I 
believe they are more in need of “examples 
than critics.” 


However, it is my belief that, though camps 
offer the ideal setting for Schools of Personality 
(which term should be synonymous with the 
word “camps’’) they will not do their best work 
with any type of camper until they not only 
fulfill the above, but have on their staffs leader- 
teachers who approach the camper, especially 
the trouble maker, with the thought and feel- 
ing that the child will probably teach them 
more than they can teach. 





* “FE mpathy’’—is derived from the German “Einfiihlung,” 
which means “feel oneself into.” It is normally used in the 
field of aesthetics. I use the word as meaning the ability 
to project yourself into—identify yourself with another 
person, momentarily losing consciousness of self while re- 
sponding wholly to his needs and state of being. 














Stuart P. Walsh Heads Washington Conference 

Miss Harriet Dively of Seattle, President of the 
Washington Camping Association, announces a 
Camp Conference to be held April 22, 23, and 24, 
at Camp Parsons, on Hood Canal, Washington. 
Mr. Stuart P. Walsh, Seattle Boy Scout Executive, 
is Chairman of the Program Committee. The ex- 
hibits and printed matter will be handled by Frank 
Henderson. 


Abbie Graham to Speak at Southern Section’s 
Annual Conference. 

The Annual Conference of the Southern Section 
of the A.C.A. will be held at Assembly Inn, Mon- 
treat, North Carolina, March 10, 11, 12. Abbie 
Graham will be the guest speaker at the confer- 
ence which annually attracts a large number of 
both directors and counselors. 

Two years ago a counselors’ group was organized 
in this section with a membership of fifty, which 
will hold special meetings at the forthcoming con- 
ference under its own officers. This counselor group, 
as well as the directors, have been active in pro- 
moting the Southern Counselors’ Training Institute 
held annually in June at Camp Sequoyah. 


University of Michigan Graduate Course 

Dr. Ross L. Allen, Assistant Executive Director 
of the American Camping Association, will teach 
a two-hour course in camping at the University of 
Michigan this coming summer. The title of the 
course is “Camp as an Educational Agency.” Ex- 
tensive study of the literature will be combined 
with visits to camps. Each student in the course 
will select a specific problem in camping to investi- 
gate thoroughly during the summer session. 


Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 


Kamaji, the first camp for girls to be started 
in Minnesota, will celebrate its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary with the coming of the 1938 camp season. 
Beatrice Berthold and Gladys A. Fellows are the 
directors of this camp, located on Cass Lake. 


Michigan Directors Outline Program 


The Great Lakes Inter-camp Council has agreed 
upon four definite lines of group study for the com- 
ing winter: (1) Planning for Camp Program; (2) 
Planning for Adequate Personnel; (3) Planning for 
Health and Sanitation; (4) Planning for Camp 
Management. 

The next meeting will be held on February 12th. 
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New York Meeting Grand Success 

‘One of the most interesting meetings we’ve held 
in many years’—such was the comment by all 
members who attended the meeting of the New 
York Section at the Lincoln School on December 
8th. 

Under the able chairmanship of Robert L. How- 
ard, Director of Camp Seneca, the meeting moved 
along with increasing interest. Among the speakers 
were Colba F. Gucker, who spoke on “Convention 
News”; Dr. Lloyd B. Sharp, who discussed the 
subject “Building Your Camp Around Nature”’; 
Miss Alison McCann, who spoke on “Group Sing- 
ing in Camp” and gave a lively demonstration: 
Lauritz Eichner, who spoke on “Improving Your 
Camp Crafts Program’; and finally Hugo Lenzer, 
who discussed “Help Problems and How to Cope 
with Them.” 

A capacity attendance made necessary the use 
of every available bit of space in the auditorium, 
and the meeting lasted well beyond the time limit. 
It was considered a grand success by all. 


Counselors Course in Toronto 

The second annual Counselor Training Course 
will be conducted in Toronto, Ontario, by the Mar- 
garet Eaton School of Physical Education and the 
Canadian Camping Association. Weekly meetings 
will be held from February 24th to March 30th. 
Florence Somers is in charge. 


Mary R. Webster Dies 

Mary R. Webster, well known among camp di- 
rectors as a naturalist and trainer of nature coun- 
selors and teachers, died on January 7th. She was 
the director of the New Hampshire Nature Camp 
at Lost River, to which many camp directors 
turned each year for excellently trained counselors. 
Her passing is a sad loss to the field of camping. 


Barbara Joy and Eugenia Parker in Yucatan 


Barbara Ellen Joy, Chairman of the Editorial 
Board of THE CAMPING MAGAZINE and director of 
the Joy Camps, and Eugenia Parker, director oi 
Blazing Trail Camp,, are on a trip to Yucatan. 
They will return in time for the Convention in 
New York. 


New England Camps Consider Cooperation 
with Schools 


‘“‘How Can Private Camps and Schools Cooperate 
More Helpfully” is to be the chief topic for discus- 
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sion at the next meeting of the New England Sec- 
tion. Miss Katherine Taylor will address this sub- 
ject. At the same meeting several parents of camp- 
ers will speak on “What Do Parents Look for in 
Camps.” 





Cameras and Vear = Books 


(Continued from Page 7) 
or paper over cardboard, stamped or printed 
with colorful designs. They will be items more 
at home on the library table than the stray 
photographs which often find a final resting 
place at a disquieting angle on little Mary’s 
bedroom wall. 

The printing process chosen for the repro- 
duction of pictures in these books will depend 
on the amount of illustration, the amount of 
type, and the quantity of books to be run off. 
Modern lithography, collotype, and sheet-fed 
Gravure all offer interesting possibilities in 
bookwork of this sort. Printing by these proc- 
esses can be done on the more bookish, antique 
paper stocks with almost any degree of defini- 
tion desired in the reproductions. I have found 
collotype especially well-fitted for the picture 
work in the shorter runs. 

The cost of making the camp year-books 
will be borne by the campers and by the camps 
in those cases where extra copies will be put 
through for special advertising purposes. The 
photographer will be ordered to produce a sin- 
gle comprehensive set of camp pictures and 
will be paid on a time plus material basis. He 
will not be set up in business in the camp com- 
missary to earn his way by the sale of prints 
to campers. His task will be definitely outlined 
for him and, if he loves the outdoor work as 
well as he loves his dark-room, it will be more 
stimulating for him and more productive of 
good pictures. It will cost him less to make a 
hundred negatives than it now costs to make 
thirty negatives and then scuttle for the dark- 
room to spend days making small-profit silver 
prints. 

In most cost estimates on year-book projects 
which I have been privileged to examine, a 
camper would pay little if any more for the 
bound picture book than he or she now pays 
tor the average handful of silver prints being 
offered. And these cost figures have included 
a photographer’s fee for making a large set of 
pictures for reproduction instead of a limited 
“+t for the making of silver prints. 
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Above—Woods Snug Bag, designed and priced ex- 
clusively for junior summer campers. Wool batt 
insulation. 


Below—Woods Ranger Sleeping Bag, for adult sum- 
mer campers. Wool batt insulation. 








For More and Better 


SLEEP 


Equip Your Camps with 


WOODS 


Sleeping Bags 





JUNIORS WILL SLEEP 


For all sub-juniors and juniors under adult size, provide Woods 
Snug Bags. They can’t kick the covers off or roll out of this 
efficient modern improvement on old-fashioned camp bedding. 
Draft-proof, hygienic. Interlined bottom and top with soft, pure 
wool batt. Lining strong, serviceable, cozy doeskin fabric. Cover 
close-woven olive drab palmetto drill, light but tough. Talon 
hookless fastening closes opening, which runs part way down one 
side. Bag is easily turned inside out. Dry cleans perfectly. Com- 
plete with carrying bag. 


COUNSELORS WILL SLEEP 


Woods Ranger Robes will keep their sleepers well protected and 
warm through the coldest summer nights. Insuring adequate 
sleep, free from drafts. Amply large for covering up completely. 
Insulated with Woods quality wool batt. Lined with summer- 
weight wool mackinaw. Cover of palmetto drill. Opens down 
entire side with Talon hookless fastening, over wide wool-inter- 
lined underlap. Individual carrying bag and straps. 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


Tell us your quantity requirements and we will quote our special 
factory-to-camp director prices. Our complete catalog folder, 
showing the full line of world-famous Woods Sleeping Robes and 
Bags, will be gladly sent you on request—no obligation. 


WOODS MFG. CO., LTD. 


3850 Lake St. Ogdensburg, N.Y. 














The fire hazards existing in and around the 
buildings on organized campsites present a 
problem of much concern to every camp 
owner. Toward the end of reducing these haz- 
ards as much as possible, the Safety Committee 
of the National Park Service has prepared a 
list of the minimum first-aid fire-prevention 
equipment recommended for camp use. These 
materials are installed as standard equipment 
in the group buildings on the recreational 
demonstration areas of the National Park 
Service. 

Of primary consideration from the stand- 
point of fire prevention, is the removal of as 
many fire hazards and risks as possible from 
the area immediately around the buildings. 
While it is obviously impossible to eliminate all 
such hazards from camps located in or near 
forested areas, the following precautions recom- 
mended by the National Park Service Safety 
Committee will contribute much to safety: 

“1. The understructure under all the buildings 
should be enclosed to prevent the accumulation of 
leaves or other inflammable debris. If this procedure 
is impracticable from the cost standpoint, then 
good management demands that all accumulated 
debris be removed from under the buildings at 
regular intervals. 

“2. Within a 200-foot radius of the camps the 
following material should be removed: (a) Dead 
snags, (b) Brush piles, (c) Dry logs. 

“3. Every vestige of dead grass, needles, litter, 
or dead wood should be raked away cleanly to a 
distance of at least 10 or 15 feet from the edges 
of all buildings, and also around all fireplaces, ash 
pits, or incinerators.”’ 

It is recommended that the following list of 
equipment be installed in the buildings on 
campsites located in sections of the country 
where freezing temperatures are encountered: 
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Kitchen.—One_ 1-gallon pressure type carbon 
tetrachloride extinguisher. 

Mess Hall—-One 2'4-gallon non-freezing type, 
such as calcium chloride, extinguisher. 

Each infirmary, administration building, recrea- 
tion building, or other important structure —One 
24-gallon non-freezing type extinguisher, such as 
calcium chloride. One water barrel with cover, with 
calcium chloride sufficient to prevent freezing, and 
three buckets with conical bottoms for each water 
barrel, to be placed outside of building. 

In camps located in sections of the country 
where freezing temperatures are not encount- 
ered, the following equipment is recommended: 

Kitchen—One 2%-gallon foam type extin- 
guisher. 

Mess Hall.—One 2'%-gallon 
guisher or equivalent. 

Each infirmary, administration building, recrea- 
tion building, or other important structure -—One 
2%-gallon soda-acid extinguisher or equivalent to 
be placed inside of buildings. One water barrel, 
with cover, and three buckets with conical bottoms 
for each barrel, to be placed outside of buildings. 

Garage.—One_ 1-gallon pressure type carbon 
tetrachloride extinguisher. 

Cabins.—(sleeping). For each group of 5 or 6 
cabins with unit lodge——Three water barrels, with 
cover. Three buckets with conical bottoms for each 
water barrel. Barrels are to be placed at strategic 
points based upon the layout. 

In addition to the above equipment, a fire 
ladder long enough to reach the top of any oi 
the buildings, and two fire axes, should be 
fastened to the outside of a main building. 

Good management would call for the place- 
ment of the responsibility for the inspection 
and proper maintenance of this equipment in 
the hands of one dependable individual. Other- 
wise it may prove to be of little value in an 
emergency. 


soda-acid extin- 















HOW MANY CONVENTION PROGRAMS DO YOU WANT? 


The 1938 Convention Program which appears on Pages 11, 12, and 13 
of this issue may be received in lots by requesting them from the American 


Camping Association, 330 South State Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Conservation Education 
(Continued from Page 17) 


healthy breed. All of this is confusing to a 
layman. I recently sat next to a Conservation 
Commissioner at a Scout Banquet, and during 
the conversation I said something about the 
Bob White being song birds in Ohio, to which 
he replied indignantly, ‘““Huh, they'll have rab- 
bits singing pretty soon!” Perhaps he may 
have invested his money in an ammunition 
factory! He was an administrator but he didn’t 
believe in the state law, and to my knowledge 
he did everything possible to prevent the ful- 
fillment of his office. When the proposed legis- 
lation came up it was defeated by the petitions 
of the school children of the state. They knew 
the facts of the case through education. Thus, 
it becomes obvious that the problems of con- 
servation are complex. At the present time edu- 
cation is the weakest phase in the conservation 
movement. 


It is not just a “happenstance” that con- 
servation areas are also recreation areas. Our 
most scenic regions are non-agricultural. They 
should never have been cleared for agriculture 
in the first place. That is what is meant by 
land zoning. Those states which have adopted 
land planning will not let a man clear steep 
hills, a sandy plateau, or a ledge for a farm; 
otherwise it would mean that he would be 
unsuccessful as a farmer and soon he would 
be dependent on the state. His farm would 
be sub-marginal land and have to be replanted 
with the forest that is its best crop. What is 
bad for him is bad for the state. He is a child 
of the state and must be protected by the state. 


The government is demonstrating one right 
use of sub-marginal land in its so-called Recrea- 
tion-Demonstration Areas. An example is found 
in the Laurel Ridge Recreation Demonstration 
Project, located about fifty miles outside of 
Pittsburgh in the Poconos of Somerset County. 
Family cabins and camps for children have 
been erected by the C.C.C. boys on this five- 
thousand-acre tract. The administration of this 
tract has been under the Council of Social 
Agencies of Pittsburgh. It would be very easy 
for the hordes of people from Pittsburgh to go 
into this beautiful area and “love the flowers 
to death.” In a single summer the water ways 
might be polluted through ignorance. The 
Whole forest might be destroyed by one fire 
set through ignorance or carelessness. Educa- 
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tion here, as 1s true throughout the nation, must 
keep pace with research. 

All of this is a new process of thinking. For 
three centuries we have stripped the forests 
from the land. Our slogan has been to “con- 
quer the wilderness.” We thought that it was 
the thing to do. We thought that timber and 
wild turkeys were to be used up as fast as pos- 
sible. No one told us different. We also thought 
that play was wicked. The World War hastened 
the disaster. Now we are faced with a new 
vocabulary: land planning, a sustained yield 
of forests, wild-game management, shellfish 
farming, sub-marginal land, and nature recrea- 
tion. This kind of thinking stands out in dis- 
tinct contrast to what our thinking has been 
since the pioneers first came to America. 


Another phase of conservation that is not 
understood because of inertia or of ignorance 
is that of individual responsibility. Extinct civ- 
ilizations whether they be unearthed in the 
Gobi Desert, the African Sahara, or in Pales- 
tine give evidence of a life of luxury in a land 
of plenty. To have passed into a land of want 
and extinction apparently was a process of 
centuries, but none the less inevitable. Sections 
of Northern China where once were seen boats 
laden with rich merchandise are now traversed 
by caravans along dry stream beds. Veteran 
trees in the temple gardens suggest that such 
a drastic turn of affairs was not due to a change 
in climate. Evidently no one did anything about 
it. We are certainly aware that farms are not 
permanent and by the same token communities 
are not permanent. America is made up of 
communities. History can repeat itself in 
America. Whether it does or not depends on 
the citizens of America. 


Up to the present time most people seem to 
think that this thing called conservation ap- 
plies to the other fellow. That is what the 
Chinaman in the north of the orient thought. 
That is a sad mistake. Conservation applies to 
every citizen who sleeps, eats, keeps warm, 
plays, works, and finds shelter and raiment. 
And we all do, apparently. In spite of what 
many think—the Lord and the government can- 
not always provide. The Lord loves every spar- 
row, and every Chinaman, and every American. 
In the same way, He probably also loved every 
passenger pigeon, and every mastodon and 
every mound builder. That did not insure per- 
petuity. The lack of individual responsibility in 


(Continued on Page 35) 








P hilosophical Pointers 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Creative Craft: The camp situation makes 
an ideal opportunity for the child to begin 
to learn to do something with his hands with 
more of an interest-drive than he had in the 
manual-training shop. All the camp has to do 
is to bring him within reach of success—in 
wood work, or in silver work, in his handling of 
leather, pewter, or pieces of clay—and he will 
continue to pursue it. In camp he can be en- 
couraged to work inside the radio—to make one 
is educational, to merely listen to one is too 
often mental deterioration. Offer this thing and 
that, and if there is a flicker of interest in the 
child, let him pursue that topic. 


There will be other opportunities to awaken 
interest. It may be music, or dramatics, or 
poetry writing, or setting down in other forms 
of writing his creative thinking. 


Other opportunities may come where the 
counselor with one child or maybe two or three 
may possibly sit down beside the quiet lake or 
on some lonely mountain top and there discuss 
some of the significant things of life. Boys and 
girls are anxious to discuss their feelings, but 
they will not do it in crowds and they will not 
do it under the stress of most of our city situa- 
tions. Time is not wasted when one counselor 
can saunter off quietly with one boy. The Great 
Master Teacher of all times won his great dis- 
ciples one by one. The masses by the seashore 
forgot him, the groups in the temple threw him 
out, and the mob crucified him. But those peo- 
ple whom he talked with, one by one, remem- 
bered. 


It seems so fruitless to spend the long camp 
days in merely playing athletic games, swim- 
ming, and enjoying “good eats.” These are the 
basic reflexes which at that particular time 
in the child’s life do not need too much en- 
couragement—and I distinctly believe in physi- 
cal education. But time is too precious to de- 
vote an over-amount of it to these when other 
fires might be lighted in the souls of children. 


(2) Giving the Child Experiences of Living 
in a Democratic Society. There is another thing 
which camp can do—possibly even more fun- 
damental than the one touched upon above— 
and that is to give him the experience of living 
in a democratic society, giving him a chance to 
be an individual within the group. This experi- 
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ence is essential today if Democracy is to liv». 
Please note I said “‘if.” 

In visiting the youth organizations in the 
various dictator countries abroad, particularly 
Italy and Germany, one sees the rigid require- 
ment clamped down upon youth to conform— 
‘yours not to reason why”—to obey. This 
develops a society in which a great deal of 
thinking is inhibited, although conformity is 
achieved. This is what I have called the ‘‘we” 
society, where the so-called “group” is every- 
thing and “the individual” is nothing. 


We have, in the United States on the other 
hand, developed a tendency tor an_ over- 
emphasis upon the development of the “TI.” 
Here our very history seems to encourage the 
individual in his wild attempts to do anything 
he wants—any suppression is_ infringement 
upon “‘the rights of the individual.” “You can- 
not do this today in a Democracy” you often 
hear. ‘This is a Land of Liberty’—but Liberty 
never included complete freedom of action. A 
free country is one in which the individual vol- 
untarily gives up certain so-called “rights” for 
the opportunity of living in the group and en- 
joying other rights and privileges. Not real- 
izing that, we have become in this country a 
lawless nation. Our young people are probably 
the most lawless of all young people. They are 
lawless because we have over-emphasized ‘my 
right to do” and under-emphasized “‘my obliga- 
tion to the other fellow.”’ An individual’s liberty 
to swing his arm ceases where his neighbor’s 
nose begins-—possibly just a little before that. 


Between these two extreme “I” and “we™ 
concepts is the real concept of Democracy 
where there is an inter-play of individual and 
group, where one contributes to the other, and 
they both go up or go down together. This is 
the conception of a team and there your team 
activities are of great value. The camp can do 
much to establish this viewpoint. 


The camp is a small society. Many of our 
primitive societies were smaller than a camp 
group. Some of our Indian primitive societies in 
the Southwest are smaller at this very moment. 
The camp group is large enough for an experi- 
ment in Democracy. This assumes rather rigid 
obedience to certain rules and _ regulations 
which have been established by the larger state. 
I refer to such things as fire precautions, respect 
for property, respect for the individual. etc. 
But within the camp itself there are also many 
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local rules and regulations which may be estab- 
lished democratically and administered con- 
cretely. Could not the camp organize as a so- 
ciety, discussing rules and regulations? By this 
method camps may be able to abolish certain 
useless ones. Could not the camp as a whole 
work out a simple constitution and by-laws and 
set up administrative machinery for the reward 
of law abiders and for penalty of law violators? 
As a matter of fact, if it is set up on this basis, 
there will be few violators. 

If the individual camper could only realize 
that the success of the camp depends upon 
him. The camp and everyone in the camp goes 
up or goes down together. You cannot have a 
good camp and poor individuals or good indi- 
viduals and a poor camp. The two are insep- 
arable. ““The strength of the wolf is the pack; 
yet the strength of the pack is the wolf.” 

It appears to me that few situations in the 
child’s life will offer as many opportunities to 
give him the real sense of acting democratically 
than will a camp, if properly organized. An 
experience of this type, without making a child 
too conscious of it, may be a turning point in 
his life’s thinking. If all children in the com- 
munity could be given opportunities for such 
democratic procedures, our hopes for Democ- 
racy would be heightened. Many other things 
the camp can do, but if it can “light fires in the 
souls of children which will never go out” and 
if it can give them a taste of the joy of codpera- 
tive living in a Democracy, it will have justified 
its existence. 

And if the camp of today justifies its exist- 
ence, society will provide universal camp op- 
portunities tomorrow. 





Boys’ Counselors 


(Continued from Page 21) 


great injustice to boys to have men ‘‘dabble’”’ 
with them—set their hopes high and then find 
that he is too busy or too lazy or too selfish to 
see the thing through. Every counselor that 
falls down on a group of boys brings their dis- 
illusionment in “men and things” just that 
much sooner into their lives. Boy leadership is 
a serious business and not a matter of mere 
whim, and the leader, having assumed the lead- 
ership, has an obligation to the boys that must 
be iairly and squarely discharged. 
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SPECIAL ‘: 
FREE 
SERVICE 


from the makers 
of 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


Camps should require the marking ef all personal clothing. 
linen, bedding, etc., with the owner’s name. This is a pro- 
tection for camps and campers alike—prevents disputes, losses 
and identifies both wearer and wearables. 

For vears schools and camps have used and recommended 
CASH’S WOVEN NAME TAPES for marking because Cash’s 
Names are neat, permanent, safe. economical and known 
everywhere. Far superior to ink or other marking methods. 
Wide choice of styles and colors. 

Your campers ought to use CASH’S WOVEN NAMES this 
year—and to help you enforce your requirements, we will 





send FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc., to your patrons 
on request. Write for further information. 


Trial Offer: Send 15c for 1 dozen of your own 
first name and sample tube of NO-SO Cement. 


Prices: 
3 doz.....$1.50 9 doz.....$2.50 No-So 1 25ca 
6 doz.....$2.00 12 doz.....$3.00 Cement | Tube 


CASH’S 


18 Camp Street So. Norwalk, Conn. 














S. GUMPERT CO., 


Ine. 


OZONE PARK 
NEW YORK CITY 


Manufacturers 
of 
GELATINE DESSERTS 
CREAM DESSERTS 
HOT CHOCOLATE POWDERS 
CONCENTRATED FRUIT PUNCH 


SPAGHETTI SAUCE 
Plain or with Prime Beef and Fresh 
Mushrooms 


Also 
BAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
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Of course, there will be periods of discour- 
agement and depression but they should be 
considered wisely. A temporary, unfortunate 
situation should never lead one to throw up his 
job. What if every one of the thousands of 
camp counselors in America should decide to 
“quit” when things get “‘tough.’”’ Many times 
the cause of the discouragement will be found 
in the physical or mental condition of the 
leader himself, probably in fatigue, rather than 
existing in the group. A tired, weary leader 
never gets as good results as when he himself 
is in trim shape. Consider the postage stamp, 
and “stick” through thick and thin. It is the 
only way to be successful. 


7.—He will keep himself teachable. The all- 
wise, self-sufficient counselor has reached the 
peak of his usefulness. When nobody can help 
him or tell him anything, then he can be abso- 
lutely certain that he has a/ready rendered his 
best service. The camping field is very large 
and, notwithstanding the very extensive opera- 
tions that have been carried on by various 
agencies, the fact still remains the combined 
wisdom of all the said parties is as yet small. 
New and better principles and methods are be- 
ing evolved every summer by some one. Why 
insist that you know it all, when some other 
chap of twice your ability is offering you gratis 
the benefit of his experiences and work? Be 
hungry for new knowledge, new principles, new 
methods, for you simply cannot stand still as 
a succcessful camp counselor. You are either 
going to be a very much better one or a poorer 
one next season than you were this one. Your 
director is counting on that. 


8.—He will realize from the very beginning 
that eight boys are eight problems. The day of 
mass effort is over. Eight boys are eight indi- 
viduals with eight problems that must be met, 
in all likelihood, in eight different ways. Learn 
to individualize. A successful horticulturist 
doesn’t try to raise all his flowers in one bed 
in the same house and soil. He learns how to 
meet the needs of each variety in the very best 
way. The counselor who continually has up- 
happy, dissatisfied boys in his group very 
likely is not individualizing. He has forgotten 
that there are distinct types and temperaments 
and that all of his boys are not at exactly the 
same point on the stage of development. ‘““Know 
your boys” is about as good advice as “Know 
thyself” in working with boys. It takes both to 
bring results. 
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9—RHe will strive for an all-round develo p- 
ment for himself as well as for every boy in the 
group. Lop-sided counselors and lop-sided pro- 
grams make lop-sided boys. Seek earnestly {or 
symmetry in development. A boy is physical, 
mental, social and spiritual, and your program 
must administer to each of these phases of his 
nature if it is to produce results. Give leader- 
ship to all the four phases of boy life. Don’t be 
a piece-worker. 

10.—He will keep constantly before him the 
fact that in any activity the boy ts the main 
issue. If the activity, contact, or experience is 
not good for the boy, then it should be left out 
without hesitation. This is the most commonly 
and persistently violated fundamental of boy 
leadership. We become so interested in promot- 
ing our specialty and in “putting something 
over,” and in competing with some other cabin 
that we entirely forget the boy. There are 
many practices all too common in most summer 
camps that are not good for boys. We deter- 
mine upon a plan of action, we set out to put 
it across; when it is all over we know in our 
heart of hearts that the experience was not 
good for the boy, although the organization 
may score a point. It takes real leadership of 
the highest order to keep the boy and his needs 
uppermost in any plan of activity. When it is 
always so, it is a sign of very competent leader- 
ship. 

These are the simple fundamentals of effec- 
tive boy leadership in camp or anywhere else 
for that matter. They may be acquired by an 
earnest, intelligent man and will pay very large 
dividends in the type and quality of service to 
be rendered to boys by any man—and finally, 
if you are going to be camp counselor of boys, 
set out to be a real one. We already have far 
too many of the common garden variety. 





Record Keeping 


(Continued from Page 10) 


value lies in attempting thereby to carry out 
a mental health program, and in appraising 
personnel resources. But the dangers are these: 
the use of personnel record forms or rating 
scales by inexperienced and untrained coun- 
selors; the making of objective judgments by 
those unqualified for such judging; the loss 
of time which is spent upon them which might 
better be spent upon program or sleep. All too 
often camp counselors burn the midnight oil 
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Ellsworth Jaeger= 


The out of doors is perhaps one of the great- 
est character building schools in the world to- 


day, 
part of the entrance examinations. 


for here self-reliance and ingenuity are 
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Woodcraft Ways 


Ink, or color, can be made from woods ma- 
terials. The juice of pokewood berries was used 
by the early pioneers for writing, and makes a 
bright purple stain suitable for art work. 





With the woodland at the back 
door of the camps of to-day a vast 
supply of raw material for the | 
“Thinking Hand” is always avail- | 
able. It is needless, of course to men- 
tion that it is of greater value for 
folk to gather the raw material for | 
crafts from Nature rather than to 
have it handed to them by some 
manufacturer’s supply store. | 


A simple backwoods craft project 
is the making of Twig Pens that can lz 
be used in camp for art work or 
lettering. All that is needed are twigs 
of yellow birch or some other hard 
wood tree. A deep notch is cut into | 
the end with a pocket knife or saw. | 
The twig is then flattened above and 
below the notch; it is ready for work. 
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trying to write down some judgment of a 
camper, his behavior, his attitudes towards 
others, his progress in, for instance, such an 
intangible thing as the appreciation of the 
beautiful! Such judgments are difficult enough 
to make during the early and refreshing hours 
of the day, but after a day of camp activity it 
is impossible to think them through clearly. 
And few camps, it seems, schedule any definite 
time for such things as record keeping. Per- 
sonnel records are still in the self-conscious, 
experimental stage. 

Program records may take several forms. 
There is the staff diary, already mentioned. 
There is the narrative report of counselor or 
camp director. There is the calendar record of 
special events during the camp season. There 
may be reports of cabin or section leaders which 
incorporate program material. 

The values of program records are various. 
They may be used when considering future 
program planning, for the strength and weak- 
hess or various types of programs may be com- 
pared. They may provide basic information for 
counselors the following year. A canoeing 
counselor might want to know how manv canoe 


trips went out of camp the previous season, and 
what advance preparation were made for them. 
The records then serve as a storehouse of in- 
formation upon which to build both training 
and expeditions. Of all types of record, perhaps 
the program record has the greatest publicity 
value, particularly if there are snapshots with 
it. For it is the program that attracts the 
camp and sells the camp. 

Aside from the program records kept by 
staff, some camps have informal program 
records made by campers in the form of a 
camp log or scrapbook. These frequently con- 
tain bits of poetry, or prose, or sketches cre- 
ated by the campers themselves. Usually they 
are illustrated with camp snapshots. 

The essentials of record keeping are few but 
fundamental. They include accuracy, for an 
inaccurate record is worthless; they include 
completeness, in order that they may have 
interpretive value of any significance; they in- 
clude clearness, conciseness, and simplicity, for 
a complicated record or record form is often 
misleading; and they must have some interpre- 
tative value, some real use. If they are useless, 
why have them at all? 
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There are certain specific purposes and uses 
of camp records. They may be used, and used 
effectively, for analyses of camp program, per- 
sonnel, business management, enrollment, staff 
training, and camp health. Some records serve 
as the basis for understanding the campers as 
individuals; some may form the basis for pro- 
gram planning. Some may be used in staff train- 
ing, others in promotion and publicity. Records 
may provide fundamental information for 
leaders, counselors, and parents; they may be 
used for self-criticism and for insight into in- 
dividual problems. Their value depends in part 
upon their completeness and accuracy. 

.The responsibility for record keeping rests 
ultimately with the camp director. He should 
decide what types of records are to be kept, 
and the form they shall take. Part of the actual 
record keeping is his, too, though part of it 
may be delegated to others on the staff. 

The camp business manager is the logical 
person to take charge of all financial and busi- 
ness records. The dietitian should handle food 
records, though the business manager should 
be at least conversant with them. The camp 
nurse or camp physician should have complete 
charge of all health records. Program records 
may be divided among the program staff, or 
allotted to one or two staff members. Personnel 
records have frequently been everybody’s busi- 
ness. Inasmuch as many of them should be 
administered by trained psychologists rather 
than by inexperienced camp counselors, they 
might best be confined to the camp director and 
perhaps to mature and experienced section or 
cabin heads. Job analyses are the camp direc- 
tor’s responsibility. 

All camp records should promote _ better 
camping. If they fail to do that, specifically. 
they should be revised or scrapped. 





More than 300 counselors are employed each 
summer by the organization camps of Cleve- 
land alone. 





More Parks Sponsoring Nature Lore 


The number of city park systems that provide 
leadership and instruction in nature activities is 
increasing: in 1930 only 59 cities provided such ac- 
tivities whereas in 1935, nature was on the pro- 
gram of 142. At Wheeling, West Virginia, a full- 
time park naturalist is provided at Oglebay Park. 

One hundred and twenty three cities provide 
camping facilities, and 124 organized hiking. 
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P rogressive Education 


(Continued from Page 15) 


the use of books, etc., is not meant to disparage 
their use. Any means that can be used to deepen 
the staff’s understanding are good. Both types 
of conferences mentioned above, for example, 
have their place. I do feel, however, that alone 
they do not constitute an adequate training 
program, simply because alone they do not 
contain the most important elements of a good 
learning situation. In combination with other 
elements that we have mentioned, I think they 
will be more helpful. 


In addition, there may be ways of improv- 
ing these techniques. I feel, for example, that 
many conferences—both those held during the 
winter and before camp—concentrate too much 
on subject matter and techniques of teaching 
than is warranted by the basic importance of 
the child and a knowledge of development and 
guidance. It does seem to me that a change 
is needed here. It does seem too that we may 
be able to improve our pre-camp conferences 
by adopting better teaching techniques our- 
selves. For example, we emphasized last month 
the great importance for the camper’s security, 
of the staff's thoroughly understanding the 
camp “mores.” Who sweeps? Who cleans? 
When do we get up, when to sleep, who K.P.’s, 
etc., and how is all this determined? I have 
seen and heard meetings where the director 
gives all the details; I have seen meetings 
where an attempt at participation was made 
by having experienced staff members give the 
details. Some camps prepare booklets, which 
new staff members can read before camp. 
Would it not be possible to develop an 
arrangement so that new counselors could 
learn these facts by experiencing them? 
Would it not be possible to develop some tech- 
niques so that new counselors could experience 
both the security that comes from good or- 
ganization, and the insecurity and other emo- 
tional disturbances that come frem_ bad 
handling? At pre-camp conferences, for ex- 
ample, the staff is usually housed in helter- 
skelter fashion. The emphasis is put on the 
meetings that are held, and not on the daily 
way of living. There seems to me the possibility 
of having the new staff members spend these 
days in cabin groups, under the counselorship 
of an experienced staff person. For these days, 
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they would enact camp life—just as the camp- 
ers who will soon arrive will. In large parts of 
the cabin routine, they would be under the di- 
rection of the experienced leader. He would 
handle the group just as he would handle his 
group of campers. There is, of course, a definite 
unreality in having counselors play the role of 
campers. There is, on the other hand, a great 
reality in having them experience, rather than 
hear about, cabin organization. They can see 
their leader perhaps assign duties arbitrarily, 
perhaps work out responsibilities through dis- 
cussion with them; perhaps, after discussion, 
post the decisions so that each one knows what 
is expected of him—or perhaps, leave the de- 
cisions vague so that no one is certain what to 
do. They will understand, at first hand, some 
of the resentments and rebellions that authority 
brings out; they will understand, at first hand, 
some of the activity and interest that free dis- 
cussions and democratic procedures can bring 
out (and become emboldened to try them 
themselves). Under leadership, they can come 
to understand their own feelings, and arrive at 
better appreciation of youngsters’ feelings. 


This suggests another training technique 
which may be valuable. Persons experimenting 
in other fields are finding that motion pictures 
portraying emotionally charged situations have 
great value in providing an opportunity for re- 
lease, and for objective projection of one’s own 
emotions onto the screen, in a way that brings 
clearer understanding of one’s self to the indi- 
vidual. Would it be possible at pre-camp con- 
ferences to stage “behavior dramas’’—small, 
informal plays where children’s behavior—or 
perhaps adult behavior—or perhaps counselor- 
technique was dramatized. It seems to me that 
there may be advantages in this that are not 
present in the usual meeting where behavior is 
verbally described. The situation can be a real 
one—which is an advantage lacking in simple 
discussion—and it is an objective one. No one 
need feel defensive. There may also be advan- 
tages for those who take part in the dramatiza- 
tion. If it is a free and spontaneous perform- 
ance, the actors may find in the drama both 
release and an understanding of themselves 
and of their behavior and feelings that they 
would not find otherwise. I think this is defi- 
nitely an experimental technique, but we do 
heed to experiment. 

One other highly successful technique of 
training and of administration which is used 
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in many camps is the daily ‘‘case study” meet- 
ing. These meetings can be very informal; 
everyone is the expert, everyone the beginner. 
Each person has a contribution to make be- 
cause each person has seen the child who is 
receiving help in many situations and has there- 
fore something unique to contribute. These 
meetings have always seemed to me valuable 
for just this reason: that each person can con- 
tribute something. Again, we must go back to 
our learning situations, to see that it is in this 
kind of situation that we learn best. There is, 
of course, the other important advantage of 
each person deepening his own insight through 
the interchange of ideas. It is not at all un- 
usual to hear such comments as, ‘‘That may be 
one of the things that’s making Jackie act the 
way he does,” or “I’m going to try to help Bill 
that way.” A constant emphasis on trying to 
find the causes of behavior will have results in 
many counselor-camper relationships. This 
kind of meeting can go on almost daily through- 
out a camp season. Attendance at it can be— 
and I think, should be voluntary. Certain 
meetings, of course, must be for all staff mem- 
bers; voluntary meetings, however, always 
carry to my mind a respect for the wishes of 
other people; a respect on which good living 
is built. There is, to my mind, something quite 
inconsistent between all obligatory meetings 
and the kind of philosophy that we hope will 
actuate the counselors in their relationships 
with children. 

If, through all that has been said heretofore, 
there has been built up in the staff an objec- 
tivity, a purpose for improvement, and a 
mutual respect, the ground has been laid for 
one other kind of training which can be ex- 
ceedingly valuable. One of the most helpful 
kinds of training is that which comes directly 
on one’s work: observation by some experi- 
enced person, and then discussion of what the 
counselor has done. To be most helpful, it 
seems to me that the request for this kind of 
training must come from the counselor himself. 
When the request comes, it is then most clear 
that Purpose—the prime element in learning— 
exists. Before the request comes, observation 
and discussion may breed insecurity and dis- 
trust, either consciously or unconsciously. 
With Purpose established, the situation offers 
all other necessary elements, and can become 
one of the pillars of the training program. 
Before closing, I would like to say just one 
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or two things about training for parent con- 
tacts. Parent-relations receive a great deal of 
lip-service. No one at all convinced of the 
wholeness of development can fail to see the 
importance of knowing parents, and of having 
parents know the camp. A close relationship 
is sometimes hard to establish, however, per- 
haps because of the lack of certainty we all 
feel in our work, and because of the consequent 
unwillingness to have our work examined. 
This, at any event, is one guess at the reason 
why so many excuses are found for not in- 
corporating close parent-relations in our camps. 
I hope that more and more training programs 
for counselors wil! include a great deal of as- 
surance that parents are human, interested, 
friendly creatures. I think this assurance is 
something that both staff and directors need. 
To back up the assurance, I hope there will be 
opportunities provided in camp for parents to 
prove that they are friendly and interested. It 
is possible to open all activities to parents when 
they visit, for example; it is possible to draw 
on them for help in making plans and carrying 
out activities; it is possible sometimes to hold 
dances, or teas, or social campfires with par- 
ents. Some ways must be found of bringing 
staff and parents together, first for just a good 
time—and secondly (and soon after), for talks 
and conferences and discussions. 


In parent relations—as in all our training 
methods—I think the key lies in our keeping 
faith with our philosophy, so that the staff can 
experience it at first hand, and in turn keep 
faith with the philosophy in their relations 
with campers. We must enjoy ourselves with 
parents, for example—just as we must be demo- 
cratic (in the word’s full meaning) with our 
staff. We cannot save our progressive educa- 
tion “for the kids,” because if we do, they will 
never experience it at all. 





Frank Hackett on Cruise 


Frank Hackett of the Riverdale Camp is on 4 
Mediterranean Cruise. 





Magic Ring Price Correction 


Magic Ring, an Anthology of Poetry edited by 
Ruth A. Brown, was listed in the Book Corner in 
our January issue as selling at $2.00. The price 
of this book is $2.75, plus postage. This volume 
is published by the Seven Seas Press, 1124 Detroit 
Bank Bldg., Detroit. TH&E CAMPING MAGAZINE fre- 
grets this error. 
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Conservation Education 
(Continued from Page 27) 


this matter of conservation can throw a mass of 
human derelicts at the feet of the state. 
Furthermore, even intelligent people such as 
camp directors are exceedingly hazy as to 
where Conservation begins. It begins in the 
window-box of the home. It either is or is not 
practiced in the back yard. It may be a part 
could be taught to take care of thirsty trees 
and battered shrubs and to make the area a 
thing of beauty. They usually are not. Con- 
servation could begin in a city park but it is 
more than a “keep off the grass’ sign. It is 
more than policing regimented tulip beds and 
beef-steak plants. We are brought to the point 
of saving the wildings, of saving ourselves—— 
a direct antithesis to artificiality and speeding 
and being entertained. Conservation will not 
take place in many homes; it will not take place 
in many schools or playgrounds. Camp direc- 
tors are usually lovers of new fields of adven- 
ture: The greatest hope for conservation is in 
camps. Whether the opportunity is grasped 
depends on whether camp directors rise from 
the insomnia of ‘‘everything’s all right so far.” 


Camp directors must also be conscious that 
a conservation center is not for birds alone. 
There must be berry-bearing shrubs. There 
must be mice to feed the hawks and owls. There 
must be grain and acorns to feed the mice to 
feed the owls. Such a set-up cannot be built 
like a tennis court. The area has to be pro- 
tected from vandalism and fire. Jt must be 
planned over a series of years. 


No man-made law can bring conservation 
about. It must be based on ethical law. It is 
immoral to shoot the last duck to make a 
profit. The camp is a place to save—not to kill. 
The natural law of world brotherhood—we are 
brothers of the wild—is a tremendous force. 
This is the challenge of conservation. Jt is an 
American ideal. Camps stand for American 
ideals. 





To Keep Out Winter Drafts 


Cellophane is the latest discovery to defeat 
the blasts of Old Man Winter. Camp buildings, 
frequently none too secure for winter use, may 
be made warmer by tacking sheets of celophane 
over the inside of the windows. This keeps out 
window drafts effectively but does not shut 
out any of the light. 
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W inter=P rooting Buildings 
(Continued from Page 16) 


tween being red hot and stone cold. Such a con- 
dition can ruin the winter vacation period. 
Wind is more easily kept out than controlled 
after it gets in! And remember it’s easier to 
keep warm than to get warm again after be- 
coming chilled. Keep the drafts out! In pre- 
paring buildings for winter occupancy the out- 
side area all around the builidng at foundation 
line should be insulated with heavy tarred 
paper. Old leaves, saw dust, balsam and spruce 
branches, all make insulating material for this 
purpose. 

Windows must fit snugly. If not they should 
be weather-stripped. Mirandy’s storm sashes 
are to be recommended. A roll of cheap tape 
will seal the cracks. Open fireplaces and sky- 
lights offer non-draft ventilation. 

The “Voyageur” in a recent excellent article 
on winter camping in Hunting and Fishing, 
tells about applying sheets of cellophane to the 
entire inside area of the windows. This provides 
air space between glass and cellophane. It’s 
Surprising the saving of fuel that this simple 
insulation will accomplish. Wood chopping time 
is reduced and more time is available for skiing 
and exploring. 

The winter building must be thoroughly 
chinked. It must be caulked at the eaves with 
painstaking thoroughness, since blowing snow 
will find every cranny. Of course, the camp 
directors who are planning to go into winter 
camping in a big way, may want to shoot rock 
wool into every nook and cranny. Several sea- 
sons ago, because of the fact that we felt we 
might want winter rooms, we left the plaster 
right on the rooms we were remodeling with 
knotty white-pine paneling. This left: three 
layers and two air spaces. Similarly, when ren- 
novating permanent camp buildings, wall-board 
may be used right over old plaster. Single walls 
in turn should be plastered up, boarded or 
walled with some commercial material. It’s all 
a matter of layers and air space. 


Thermal engineers tell us that the insulating 
property of materials is obtained from the effect 
of the air cells; the statement is frequently 
made that material which has the greatest num- 
ber of air cells has the greatest value as an 
insulator. 

Sawdust, shavings, and materials of a com- 
pressed vegetable nature such as corn-stalks, 
straws, leaves, etc., are suitable as insulators, 
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provided they are waterproofed. In the case of 
sawdust, it should not be green but thoroughly 
dried out, then protected with heavy roofing 
paper. Materials for insulation for cold tem- 
peratures should not only be waterproof, but 
should also have a low value for the coefficient 
of heat transmission. Naturally and practically, 
good insulation should be easily erected in 
place. 


To repeat: This insulation business is a mat- 
ter of keeping the cold out and the heat in! 
Prevent draft, then install high resistance ma- 
terials to the transmission of heat or cold. This 
low value for heat transmission is obtained by 
means of small air cells in the structure such 
as are found in wood, vegetable products, cork- 
board, mineral wools and hair felt. 


If you are building new camp structures 
with an eye particularly to winter camp use, 
the heat-conducting properties of all common 
building materials and types of wall construc- 
tion are known and can be found in engineering 
handbooks. 


Floors are apt to be cold. Keeping the wind 
from coming in from around the foundations Is 
the first step. Then cold-proof the floor by a 


tarpaper layer under the floorboards. Here is 
where good old-fashioned rag carpets and 
hooked rugs enter the picture. It’s a grand and 
glorious feeling to bounce out of sleeping bags 
on a cold and frosty morning and land on a 
nice, soft carpet, made from last winter’s red 
flannels. 


A hot-water unit should be available, for 
bathing, dish washing and general cleaning. It 
will also help to keep the winter room warm 
and comfortable. 


A heating system must be decided upon that 
will supply enough heat to replace that which 
is continually being dissipated in spite of every- 
thing that can be done. There is heat loss from 
the buildings in several different ways: direct 
conduction through walls and roof (particu- 
larly through window glass), and also through 
infiltration of cold air and a corresponding 
outward leakage of warm air due in the main 
to the influence of wind. 


Winter camp buildings should be built in 
sheltered spots. In lieu of this, they should be 
windbreaked and landscaped for protection 
from winter winds, which not only get in 
through the cracks, around windows, doors and 
elsewhere (and even to some extent through 
the walls themselves ), but also increase the heat 
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transmission through the walls and roof. It is 
the function of the heating and ventilating 
system to maintain correct atmospheric con- 
ditions within the buildings, to offset heat loss 
and to be adequate to warm up the structures 
after they have been allowed to cool. 


Last month we poked our collective heads 
out of our sleeping bags and blew our collective 
breaths across the kitchen floor and informed 
Charlie that we weren’t getting up until the 
old stove was going full blast and there was no 
breath to be seen in said bailwick. 


Wood for fuel and a combination of open- 
grate fireplaces and wood-burning stoves have 
our vote. That is, if the building is used both 
for winter camping and summer camping. After 
all, a steam-heated camp just doesn’t sound 
right, does it? 

While we realize that a fireplace is only 
about 20% efficient there is that psychological 
effect of the open fire and that romantic in- 
fluence that just cannot be denied! Separate 
stoves in every room is perhaps the next best 
plan and will give satisfactory results. Fire- 
places, particularly in severe climates should 
not, however, be the primary means of heating 
the winter camp. A combination of fireplaces, 
wood stoves, and a wood-burning warm-air 
furnace has been known to work. 

Steam heat and oil burners are the ultimate, 
but not for us! We feel that the real winter 
camper will want to slide along with chunk- 
stoves, fireplaces (with heat-o-laters) and one 
or two old-fashioned open-front Franklin 
stoves. 


Winter-proofing permanert camp buildings 
can be done expensively or economically. All 
new camp buildings should be constructed with 
an eye for winter use and certainly should have 
at least one “winter room.”’ But our present 
buildings can be cold-proofed without too much 
trouble or money, if good old methods of farm 
insulation are adhered to. 

Bank up around the building, put on storm 
windows and storm doors, weather-strip and 
insulate, and your summer camp is ready to 
receive that ever increasing group of ski-minded 
boys and girls that want to spend their Thanks- 
giving and Christmas holidays in the snow- 
belt, skiing or skating, ski-joring or sleighing, 
tobogganing and coasting—all in safety and 
comfort. 


Real camping, all-the-vear round camping 
and real fun! 





